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MY WIFE. 





BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 

With eyes of gold and bramble dew, 
Steel true and blade straight, 

The great Artificer 

Made my mate. 


Honor, anger, valor, fire; 

A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench, or evil stir, 

The mighty Master 

Gave to her. 

Teacher, tender comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free, 

The august Father 

Gave to me. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The State Democratic Convention of 
Utah has elected six men as delegates to 
the National Democratic Convention, with 
five men and one woman as alternates. 
The lady is Mrs. J. M. Cohn. 


—-- 











The recent election in Watertown, 
Mass., was a vindication of the value of 
independent nominations. For many 
years Watertown has had two women 
upon its school board. This year there 
was a union caucus of all parties, a pre- 
liminary committee meeting of these 
parties having agreed to submit to the 
pablic caucus a list of candidates chosen 
by the two committees acting in concert, 
Much to the surprise of many of the citi- 
zens, the list of candidates presented to 
the public meeting contained the name of 
no woman for the school committee, but 
gave the names of two men, both of 
whom were members of the caucus com- 
mittee. In spite of some opposition, the 
committee report was ratified. 








adie 


But the friends of the women were not 
satisfied, and circulated a nomination 
paper. They obtained in a very short 
time the names of nearly fifty of the best 
and most prominent men and women of 
Watertown, asking that Mrs. A. L. Rich- 
ards, a very capable and intelligent woman 





be nominated on the legal ballot for elec- 
tion day. This was done, and the result 
wrs her election by more than 125 votes 
over her opponent. 





Notice in another column the letter 
written by Anna J. Norris, at the request 
of the Woman’s Club of Denver, in an- 
swer to the recent anonymous communi- 
cation copied by the Boston Herald from 
the Indianapolis News, about equal suf- 
frage in Colorado. 


—-> 
> 





“Tt is a remarkable fact that not a pris- 
oner has died in the Wyoming peniten- 
tiary at Laramie since its establishment 
in 1872,’ Warden Boswell is reported as 
saying. “That comes of maintaining 
good hygienic conditions, aided by most 
favorable physical surroundings. We 
have excellent water, which is much in 
our favor. We have a lady chaplain in 
Mrs. Slosson, wife of one of the Univer- 
sity professors, a faithful Christian wo- 
man. The convicts all like her, and she 
is doing a great deal of good.” Warden 
Boswell was sheriff at Laramie when that 
town was in Dakota, and has ‘“‘seen many 
tough gentlemen cash in their checks at 
the earnest request of vigilance commit- 
tees and sheriff's posses. Human life 
wa3 not considered as of much account in 
those days; but the county is well rid of 
bad characters now.” 





AN OBJECT LESSON IN GEORGIA. 

A case that is just now attracting much 
attention in Georgia is an object lesson. 
It illustrates the beauties of the law 
which, in all the States of the Union ex- 
cept eight, makes the husband the sole 
owner of the children. 

Three years ago Miss Zonie Moore, of 
Atlanta, a girl of sixteen, met at a picnic 
J. B. Watkins, a saloon-keeper. A few 
months later she married him. Not long 
after, she accompanied him to South Caro- 
lina, where he was arrested and put in 
jail for illegal liquor-selling. The young 
wife’s father brought her home, and she 
continued to reside with her parents, her 
husband treating her so badly that she 
could not live with him. But Mr. Wat- 
kins moved to Fernandina, Fla., and wrote 
her so many affectionate letters, promis- 
ing to do better, that she went to Florida 
and joined him, taking with her her baby 
boy. Her sister accompanied ber. 

Mr. Watkins did not keep his promises 
of amendment, but treated her worse than 
before. In addition, an illicit attachment 
sprung up between him and his wife’s 
sister, and he began a suit for divorce, 
Mrs. Watkins decided to return to her 
parents, but her husband and sister re- 
fused to let her take the baby. She there- 
fore returned alone, her sister remaining 
and keeping house for Watkins. 

The young mother was resolved to 
have her baby. About a week ago she 
went back to Fernandina, had her hus- 
band arrested on a criminal charge, and 
while he was under arrest tried to induce 
her sister to unlock the door of the house 
and let her in to get her baby. Being re- 
fused admittance, she climbed to the roof 
of a small building, clung to the edge of a 
window sill, smashed a window pane with 
her hands, removed a prop over the win- 
dow, raised the sash and entered the room 
where her eighteen months’ old boy was 
sleeping. The Atlanta Journal says: 

Here she came face to face with her 
sister, both armed with revolvers, she 
says, but the sister yielded to her the 
baby. ‘Taking her child in her arms she 
hastened to the docks to catch a boat for 
Brunswick. Asshe hurried through the 
street she was chased by her husband, 
both running at full speed. When she 
reached the dock, finding the steamer did 
not leave for several minutes, and fearing 
that she would be overtaken and the child 
taken from ber, she offered a good sum 
for a small row boat to take her out of 
reach of her husband and the officers. 

This she secured, and just as she was 
stepping aboard, intensely excited and al- 
most fainting, but happy in the thought 
that she would soon be homeward bound 
with her baby, a deputy sheriff rushed 
upon her and tore the child from her 
arms. Sad hearted, but with a still 
greater determination to have her baby, 
she returned home alone. She has se- 
cured counsel, and says she is going to 
enter a suit for divorce. 

Watkins acknowledges that he refused 
his wife access to the house or to her 
child. He has preferred the following 
charges against her in Fernandina: ‘Kid- 
napping, carrying concealed weapons, 
breaking and entering a dwelling with in- 


tent to commit felony, and aggravated 





assault,’’ on which charges she may be ar- 
rested if she returns to Florida. 

The parents side with Mrs. Watkins. 
Her mother says: “The baby that my 
daughter is so anxious to get was raised 
by us. His father never saw him till he 
was ten months old.’”’ Mrs. Watkins’s 
father, Mr. S. S. Moore, says he will take 
his daughter to Fernandina, and face the 
charges against her, He declares his in- 
tention of securing possession of his little 
grandson, if there is any possible way to 
do it. 

But according to law the husband has 
the sole right to the child until the court 
decides otherwise, and ‘if he finds that the 
court is likely to award the baby to the 
mother, he can secure permanent posses- 
sion of it, as many another unscrupulous 
father has done, by taking it to Canada or 
elsewhere outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States. This is the law in 37 out 
of the 45 States of the Union. Yet the 
Anti-Suffrage Associations, in all their 
pamphlets, unblushingly declare that the 
laws are more favorable to women than to 
men; and the ‘‘Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women” has published, under its official 
imprint, a leaflet defending the present 
law by which the father has the sole con- 
trol of the children. A 8. B. 





ENCOURAGING NATURE-STUDY. 


The Natural Science Committee of the 
Associate Alumnez of the New York Nor- 
mal College lately appointed a day for the 
distribution to school teachers of budding 
twigs, as well as mosses, lichens, fungi, 
and seaweeds. 

About one hundred and thirty schools 
of the city were represented by teachers, 
who left the college library, each armed 
with a great bunch of labelled twigs from 
the apple, alder, pussy willow, maple, and 
other budding trees, besides mosses, lich- 
ens, and fungi. The twigs have been 
placed in jars of water in the classrooms, 
the mosses and lichens in small dishes 
and pans. The development and opening 
of the buds will take from four to five 
weeks. 

Miss J. F. Holly, of Public School No, 
149, in Cherry Street, acted as chairman 
of the day. She said: 

You cannot imagine the happiness that 
this nature-study brings to the poor chil- 
dren of the East Side. Last spring, when 
the first buds opened on the fruit twigs, 
the children in my class fairly danced for 
joy. It was such a revelation to them, 
and they know so little of the great world 
out doors! When the moth emerges from 
its cocoon or the tadpole develops the first 
sign of legs, their excitement and interest 
know no limits, 

The next distribution day will fall in 
the second week of April, and will include 
material for aquaria, snails, aquatic plants, 
and eggs of the toad and of the frog. 

“Don’t forget your bottles,’ said Mrs. 
J. I. Northrup to the teachers. ‘Try to 
get out yourselves into the woods to 
gather the specimens, and then you will 
carry some of the atmosphere with you 
back to the classroom.” 

In May, 1894, the Natural Science Com- 
mittee, with the assistance of the field 
class, inaugurated a wild flower show— 
the first ever held in New York City. 
This met with such success that it has 
since become an annual feature of the 
work. Five flower shows have been held 
at the college in spring and one in the 
fall. The aim has been to inspire a love 
for wild flowers, to display their beauty 
and variety, and to bring to the children 
the woodland treasures they have never 
had the privilege of seeking themselves. 
There are usually from one to two hun- 
dred species of flowers on exhibition, all 
clearly labelled with both common and 
botanical names, and grouped in their 
proper botanical families. An effort is 
also made to have the common cultivated 
plants in bloom at the time. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. will be held at 3 Park Street, 
next Tuesday, March 13, at3 P.M. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore will speak on ‘“‘Em- 
inent Women I Have Known.” Light 
refreshments and a social hour will fol- 
low. 

At the last Fortnightly, when Mrs. 
Livermore spoke on the eminent men she 
had known, the parlors were so crowded 
that a number of persons had to stand 
throughout. Those who wish to make 
sure of seats should come early. 

Members are admitted free. For non- 
members the admission fee is 15 cents. 





WINNING OF EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM. 


{Miss Harriet May Mills gave the follow- 
ing address at the National Suffrage Con- 
vention in Washington :] 


To possess educational freedom was the 
dream of the women who lived a century 
ago. Hannah Adams said: ‘I remember 
my first idea of heaven was a place where 
we should find our thirst for knowledge 
fully gratified.” There seemed then to 
be little chance of realizing this desire 
short of heaven. Abigail Adams said of 
the conditions in the early part of the 
19th century: ‘Female education in the 
best families went no farther than writing 
and arithmetic, and, in some rare in- 
stances, music and dancing.” 

The education of those days must have 
developed attention to details. A lady 
living in the first quarter of the century 
relates that she returned from a school 
in Charlestown, where she had been sent 
to be ‘finished off,’’ with little beside a 
knowledge of sixty different lace stitches. 
Mrs. Gilman spent many of her school 
days in embroidering the Babes in the 
Wood on white satin. Another tendency 
of the old system was to make women 
early risers. In Newburyport the girls 
were allowed to attend school during six 
months in the year from six to eight 
o’clock, and on Thursday afternoons. 

The conditions were little better than 
this when Mrs. Emma Willard projected 
her plan for a seminary. The majority 
of women were content. They asked no 
change. They took no part in the move- 
ment for higher education except to 
ridicule it. This, like every other battle 
for freedom the world has seen, was led 
by the few brave, strong souls who saw 
the truth and dared to proclaim it. We 
to-day are perpetual debtors to those who 
won for us this priceless heritage. 

It was with great trepidation that Mrs. 
Willard first cherished the idea of higher 
education. She said: ‘‘The idea that 
equal facilities be given girls seemed so 
presumptuous, I hesitated to entertain 
it, and concealed iteven from my husband 
for a time, although I knew he sympa- 
thized with my general views.’’ She 
speaks of “the absurdity of sending 
ladies to college,” and disclaims any 
intention of making her seminary like 
those “provided for the opposite sex.” 
Supported by Gov. Clinton and other 
prominent men, Mrs, Willard won from 
the New York Legislature in 1819 a share 
of the State funds for her school at 
Waterford. This was the first appropri- 
ation of public money ever made for the 
higher education of women. The next 
year Mrs. Willard was not so fortunate. 
Her request for $5,000 was refused by the 
Legislature, the Assembly voting against 
it ‘for fear of ridicule.’’ Then, as now, 
disfranchised citizens received small 
favors from legislative bodies. But the 
members did not pass a resolution in 
advance, refusing to hear the question 
discussed. There was no Senator Grady 
in those days! 

In 1820 the world looked aghast upon 
‘‘blue-stockings.’”’ Because a young wo- 
man was publicly examined in geometry 
at one of Mrs. Willard’s exhibitions, a 
storm of ridicule broke forth at so scan- 
dalous a proceeding. It was ten years 
after Holyoke was founded before Mary 
Lyon dared to have Latin appear in the 
regular course, because the views of the 
community would not allow it. Neither 
Mrs. Willard nor Miss Lyon dared to 
suggest a college education for girls. 

When, later, Lucy Stone and Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell pursued the regular 
collegiate course at Oberlin, they were 
given diplomas. But Lucy Stone was 
told that her graduation essay must be 
read by one of the professors, for her. 
She at once concluded, if it was unwo- 
manly to read, it would be equally un- 
womanly to write, so she did neither. 

Old prejudices die hard. Boston had 
a high school for girls in 1825, which was 
maintained but eighteen months, Mayor 
Quincy declaring that ‘‘no funds of any 
city could stand the expense.” The 
difficulty was that ‘“‘too many girls at- 
tended.”’ 

The pioneers in collegiate education 
for women were obliged to prove three 
propositions: 

1, That women had brains capable of 
being cultivated. This, even the most 
conservative have been forced to admit. 
In 1877 President Eliot protested against 
the opening of the Boston Latin school 
to girls, saying: ‘‘I resist the proposition 
for the sake of the boys, the girls, the 
schools, and the general interest of edu- 
cation.’’ Nearly twenty years later, he 

(Concluded on page 74.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON con- 
tributes to the N. Y. Sun an appreciative 
set of verses to Miss Susan B. Anthony on 
the occasion of her 80th birthday. 


Miss SARAH O. ARNOLD, of the Boston 
Board of School Supervisors, lately gave 
a series of lectures before the New Or- 
leans Educational Association, which are 
highly praised by the press of that city. 


Miss Harriet May MILLs, whose ad- 
dress on “The Winning of Educational 
Freedom” we publish this week, is a 
graduate of Cornell. She has been for 
several years the active and able organizer 
of the New York State W. S. A. 


Miss MABEL Hay BaArRRows will con- 
duct two representations of the Latin 
play arranged by her from the .neid, 
“The Flight of Aineas,’’ at Andover, 
Mass., on Friday evening and Saturday 
afternoon, March 22 and 24. Tickets may 
be had at this office. 


Mrs. LAURA HOLTSCHNEIDER, the only 
alderwoman in Colorado, bids fair to be 
the first woman mayor. The Western 
Club-Woman says: ‘‘Her crusade against 
gambling and kindred abuses in Buena 
Vista has made her popular among the 
best people of that town. If she consents 
to run, her election is almost certain. She 
was a power in the movement for equal 
suffrage, and is a thoroughly capable 
woman.” 

MARGARET NOBLE, an Englishwoman, 
is about to open a school for native girls 
in India on such plans as shall not offend 
their caste prejudices. The school will be 
thoroughly Hindu in character, and will 
be presided over by Sarada Devi, a Brah- 
min lady of high caste. No attempt will 
be made to convert the pupils to Chris- 
tianity. Miss Noble is confident that if 
these young women are once educated 
changes will necessarily follow. 


Mrs. CAROLINE E, MERRICK, president 
of the Louisiana Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, told an amusing story at the recent 
National Suffrage Convention in Wash- 
ington. She said that a boy who was 
preparing fora debate on the subject once 
came to her for information. She gave 
him all points she could think of, and 
finally said: ‘‘If any idiot gets up and asks 
you who will take care of the baby while 
its mother casts her ballot, say that she 
can get the same person who took care 
of it while she went to pay her taxes.” 
In the course of the debate somebody 
actually did ask that question, and the 
boy by his answer got a deluge of ap- 
plause. 


Mrs. Wu, the wife of the Chinese min- 
ister to the United States, has not only 
adopted the customs of this country, but 
enjoys them, and her receptions are said 
to be among the most elaborate 1n Wash- 
ington. Far different are the sentiments 
of the wife of the Turkish minister, Ali 
Ferrough Bey. She wishes to live in 
America exactly as if she were in Con- 
stantinople, and does so, as far as possible, 
remaining in strict seclusion and allowing 
no man to see her. But the reporter, anx- 
ious to fill space, and disappointed in not 
being able to interview her, has invented 
tales of how he has called upon her, and 
gives fictitious conversations, and descrip- 
tions of her personal appearance and her 
wardrobe, in a manner very annoying 
both to her and to her husband. 


Mrs. MARTHA A. SuuTE, secretary of 
the Colorado State Board of Horticulture, 
is receiving many compliments upon the 
occasion of her retirement from the office 
that she has long filled so ably. The Den- 
ver Times says: ‘‘Mrs. Shute has been a 
prominent figure in the field of horticul- 
ture in this State for a number of years. 
She has done more, perhaps, than any 
other person to put the fruit of Colorado 
before the world.’’ The Farmers’ Club of 
Garfield, Pitkin, and Eagle Counties, at 
its recent annual meeting at Glenwood 
Springs, passed resolutions paying a high 
tribute to the work of Mrs. Shute, and 
President Aylesworth and Professors 
Cooke and Hidden of the Agricultural 
College spoke in her praise. Through her 
efforts Colorado horticulture received at- 
tention and prominence at the World’s 
Fair and the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion. She has published a compilation of 
all the known methods for exterminating 
the pests injurious to horticultural inter- 
ests. She has given years of study to the 
subject, and is said to be better qualified 
than any other person ‘‘to disseminate in- 
telligently valuable advice to the horticul- 
turists of the State.” 
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(Concluded from First Page.) 

said to the Radcliffe graduates: ‘‘It is a 
quarter of a century since the college 
doors were opened to women. Since that 
time, where boys and girls have been 
educated together, it has become an his- 
torical fact that women have made rapid 
strides, and captured a greater number 
of honors, in proportion to their numbers, 
than men.” It is to be hoped that the 
next twenty years may work further 
conversion in the mind of this learned 
president, and lead him to see that 
equality in citizenship is as desirable as 
equality in education. In looking over 
several hundred college catalogues, I 
have found President Eliot’s statement 
repeatedly verified. 

Some recent articles by Harry Thurston 
Peck are interesting as resuscitated re- 
mains of the old-time superstition and 
prejudice in regard to women’s mental 
endowments. It is evident that Professor 
Peck is in need of more education him- 
self upon certain subjects with which he 
shows little familiarity. He informs us 
that the reason why women receive high 
marks in college is because the professors 
feel sorry for them. In face of this state- 
ment, his own college of Columbia re- 
ceives Barnard as one of its departments 
with the opening of 1900, This must be 
a blow to Professor Peck. He and Prof, 
Barrett Wendell of Harvard appear to 
have fallen upon times with which they 
are quite out of tune. 

The second proposition college women 
have been called upon to prove is their 
physical power to endure the strain of 
higher education, One learned man propb- 
esied that all educated women would 
become somnambulists. Another declared 
that the perilous track to higher educa- 
tion would be strewn with wrecks, There 
are now over 30,000 of these wrecks, the 
majority of them engaged in the active 
work of the world. Miss Brackett found, 
in 1874, when Dr. Clarke’s evil prophecies 
were attracting attention, that at Antioch 
13 1-2 percent. of the men had died, 9 3-4 
per cent. of the women, This did not 
include war mortality, or accidental 
death. Three of the men were confirmed 
invalids; not one of the women was in 
such a condition. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnz 
has compiled later and fuller statistics. 
The results show an increase during the 
college course of from 6 to 3 per cent. in 
good health, and a health after graduation 
22 per cent. higher than among women 
who bad not been inp college. 

The third charge college women met 
and disproved was that no one would 
marry them. That was the gravest of all. 
Again statistics were tabulated by college 
graduates. They were compiled upon an 
average age of 281-2 years. Of these 
graduates 27 8-10 per cent. were married. 
The tendency to later marriages will, it is 
estimated, increase the number to over 
50 per cent. Among other women the 
number is higher—about 64 per cent. in 
Massachusetts; more than that in States 
where men are more numerous, From 
recent catalogues I find that of the women 
graduates of Iowa College from 1865 to 
1895, in regular courses, 55 per cent. have 
married. Of Bryn Mawr graduates for 
ten years, 20 per cent. have married; of 
Radcliffe since its opening, 17 per cent. 
A great distinction of college women is, 
however, that they stay married. Divorce 
is almost unknown among them, A 
higher education seems to enable a wo- 
man to pick out the right man the first 
time. 

In this battle for equal opportunities, 
the right and the advantage of coéduca- 
tion have been established. The larger 
endowments and greater prestige of men’s 
colleges have led women to seek entrance 
to them more and more, Horace Mann 
feared this innovation might result in too 
many marriages. In the early years of 
Antioch he had a by-law passed forbidding 
students to marry during their course. 
Today there is no such fear. Eight- 
tenths of our colleges are open to women. 
Many a college now claims the honor of 
being the first, or among the first, to grant 
this justice to women. No less than five 
college presidents have written me, each 
claiming that his was the pioneer institu- 
tion in coéducation. To Oberlin this 
honor must be conceded, although it 
came as the result of the strenuous de- 
mands of some of its women students, 
rather than through any intention on the 
part of the founders. The ‘ladies’ 
course” was separate, and all girls were 
urged to take it instead of pursuing the 
same studies as the men. 

After women had proven that college 
education was good for brain and body, 
it still remained for them to show by their 
own personal success in the world that 
the new privileges had brought perma- 
nent benefit. Not all could marry. Many 
college women have been, as I have 
shown, self-sacrificing in this regard, and 
left the field to others. The educated 
woman has shown her power outside as 


well as inside the home. 





She has been a 
success in industrial and professional life. 

Elizabeth Blackwell applied to twelve 
colleges before she gained admittance to 
the Geneva Medical School in 1846, and 
secured the first M. D. ever given to a 
woman in this country. To-day 1,583 
women are studying medicine. Not so 
full a measure of freedom has been won 
in law or theology. In 1896 and 1897, 131 
women were in the law schools, 193 in the 
theological schools. Women are till 
handicapped in these professions. Mrs. 
Carrie B. Kilgore, a regular practising 
attorney of Philadelphia, was recently re- 
fused the right to practise at the bar of 
Delaware on account of her sex. 

The majority of college women who 
enter gainful pursuits become teachers. 
Unfortunately, educational freedom has 
not been followed by industrial freedom. 
Of the leading colleges for women but 
four have women presidents; but one 
offers a free field to women on its profes- 
sional staff. In the majority of educa- 
tional colleges which give women any 
place as teachers, they appear in small 
numbers, as assistant professors, and more 
often as instructors. 

As a class the women teachers are 
underpaid. In my own city (Syracuse, 
N. Y.), they recently asked for an increase 
in the maximum salary from $550 to $650. 
They were granted an increase of $50. At 
the same time each janitor was given $100 
more salary than before, and the clerk of 
the board $300 more. Women are begin- 
ning to see that political ciphers receive 
small consideration from political entities. 
They begin to see that votes count for 
more than service. 

With educational freedom partially won 
has come general interest among collegiate 
and non collegiate women in furthering 
the movement. Large gifts have been be- 
stowed for scholarships and for colleges, 
both coéducational and separate. When 
Mary Lyon went up and down the Con- 
necticut Valley in 1830 trying to raise a 
few thousand dollars to open Holyoke, she 
had many contributions of fifty cents. 
When Colorado College was projected, 
many years later, ‘‘H. H.’’ drove over the 
country soliciting subscriptions. A ranch- 
man’s wife, who had no money, gave her 
four pounds of butter, fresh from the 
churning. It was sold at a Fair for the 
benefit of the college, netting $180. Such 
sacrifices and efforts were made on the 
part of women for higher education. 
Within the last year thirty-four women 
have given $4,446,400 to the cause of edu- 
cation. Mrs, Stanford’s and Mrs. Hearst’s 
munificent benefactions, and other lesser 
ones, swell the amount to more than fifty 
millions, 

As a result of the struggle for educa- 
tional freedom, we have 35,782 women in 
the colleges of the country. 

Educational freedom without political 
freedom is but partial, Minerva sprang 
fully armed from the head of Jove. Not 
only had she wisdom, but she had the 
spear and the helmet in her hands—every 
weapon of offense and defense to equip 
her for the world’s conquest. Standing 
on the threshold of the new century, we 
see the woman of the future thus armed. 
We see the fully educated woman pos- 
sessed of a truer knowledge of the funda- 
mental truths of government. We see 
her conscious of her responsibilities as a 
citizen, and doing her part in the making 
of laws and in the fulfilment of the ideal 
of democracy. So shall educational free- 
dom lead to political freedom, 


THE FIRST REMONSTRANT. 





Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw gave at the 
recent National Suffrage Convention a 
delightful address, entitled ‘‘A Review of 
the Remonstrant.” Inthe course of it 
she made public for the first time an in- 
teresting story of the first woman remon- 
strant in Massachusetts, thus: 

“I came into possession, recently, of a 
bit of secret history—Remonstrant his- 
tory. You know it is claimed that there 
is sure to be a woman at the bottom of all 
mischief—Cherchez la femme, they say. 

“But it might be said that atthe bottom 
of the Remonstrant mischief (in Massa- 
chusetts at least) there isa man, or mep, 
rather. Perhaps you had better cherchez 
the man in the rest of the Remonstrant 
States. It seems that, years and years 
ago, before most of us ever dreamed such 
a thing was afoot, these gentlemen had 
sought long and ardently for some bright 
women opposed to equal suffrage who 
would appear in remonstrance at the hear- 
ings, but in vain. They had difficulties. 
In the first place, of course, no very bright 
woman is a remonstrant; and in the next 
place, such as they were, these gentlemen 
could not induce them to remonstrate in 
public. At last, however, they came 
across a charming and spirited lady who 
had the courage of her convictions. And 
lately I came across her, too, and she 
told me this story: 

“*She consented to speak, and she 
wended her way to the State House—the 
very first woman in Massachusetts, as she 


at the same time. 





believes, who ever entered beneath the 
gilded dome to remonstrate against equal 
suffrage. But she’never spoke. She did 
not remonstrate. And this is how it was, 
in her own words; 

***T went up there,’ she said, ‘full of my 
subject. I had prepared a half-hour ad- 
dress, and I was just longing to show 
those masculine creatures who wanted to 
vote how ashamed I was of them. 

‘**T wanted to tell that committee how 
all true ladies blushed at such unwomanly 
proceedings. 

** ‘But the first sound that met me upon 
entering that room was the very sweetest 
voice that ever fell upon my ears, uttering 
such words of wisdom, gentleness, and 
justice as I had never heard in all my life 
before. 

‘* ‘It was the voice of Lucy Stone. She 
opened a new world to me, And as I 
listened to her and all those noble women 
who spoke after her, I was carried out of 
myself, 

‘** forgot why I had come, and I sat 
there, like a child, drinking in great 
thoughts, new ideas, never before pre- 
sented to my mind. 

** *Well, just when I was at the very top 
notch of this uplifted mood, suddenly I 
heard before me the voices of those gentle- 
men who had brought me there. ‘Come, 
Mrs. B.,” they said, ‘‘we shall want you 
very soon. Are you ready tospeak now?”’ 

‘¢* «*Speak!’’ I cried. ‘‘No, I’m not ready 
to speak. Unless you want meto tell them 
that I am converted. I am a suffragist. 
And, oh, how am I ever going to thank 
you for bringing me to hear these glorious 
women!” 

“*The organizers of a remonstrance 
stared at each other for a moment in blank 
dismay—then, with one accord, they 
dropped into the nearest settees, perfectly 
limp with the shock. It was years before 
they ever ventured to repeat that experi- 
ment.’ 

“Now this story, never before pub- 
lished, is the true story of the first re- 
monstrant. I present it to the conven- 
tion with this cheerful prophecy: ‘And 
the last shall be as the first.’ ” 





EMINENT SUFFRAGISTS. 


As the opponents of equal rights for 
women in Massachusetts have republished 
the list of prominent men who signed 
their appeal in 1895, we republish the list 
of prominent men and women who signed 
a declaration in favor of woman suffrage 
These names were col. 
lected in about a week. 

MEN, 


George F. Hoar. 
John D. Long. 
William Claflin. 

Geo. S. Boutwell. 

J. Q. A. Brackett. 
Thomas N. Hart, 
Wm. W. Crapo. 

John M. Forbes, 
Samuel Eliot. 

John Graham Brooks, 
George Hodges, D. D, 
T. W. Higginson. 
Wom. Lloyd Garrison. 
Josiah Quincy. 
Francis G, Peabody. 
John D. Runkle. 


W. W. Davis. 
All of Harvard University. 
W. O. Crosby. | Institute of 


Geo. H. Barton, { Technology. 
Wm. F. Warren, President Boston Uni- 
versity. 
Borden P. Bowne. 
I. T. Talbot. 
Marcus D. Buell. 
All of Boston University. 


Elmer H. Capen, President Tufts Col- 
lege. 

David L. Maulsby. 

Edwin A. Start. 

Wm. G. Tousey. 

Geo. T. Knight. 

Warren S. Woodbridge. 

Anson B. Curtis. 

All of Tufts College. 


John Bascom, Williams College. 

William Rounseville Alger. 

J. T. Trowbridge. 

Geo. A. UO. Ernst. 

Jobn W. Candler. 

Geo. S. Hale. 

Thomas Scully. 

Philip S. Moxom. 

Francis N. Peloubet. 

J. G. Pinkham, M. D. 

Edward B. Kellogg, M. D. 

Joseph H, Allen. 

Philip A. Chase, Lynn. 

Barthold Schlesinger. 

Amadeus W. Graham, Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Charles Carleton Coffin. 

Christopher R. Eliot. 

J. G. Thorp. 

Geo. C. Lorimer, 

Minot J. Savage. 

H. O, Fairbanks. 

James M. Pullman, Lynn. 

Charles F. Dole. 

E. H. Clement. 

Richard P. Hallowell. 

Elijah F. Morse. 

Geo. H, Ellis. 

Herbert D. Ward. 

Wm. M. Thayer. 

Fdward A. Horton. 

Wn, I. Bowditch. 

Samuel May. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Wa. P. Wesselhoeft, M. D. 

Wm. Copley Winslow. 





J. Heber Smith, M. D, 
Wm. N. Brodbeck. 
Charles Dana Palmer. 
Thomas Riley. 
W. W. Doherty. 
Elihu B. Hayes. 
Gorham D. Gilman. 
Albert Clarke. 
Geo. A. Gordon. 
Edward Cummings. 
Samuel E. Herrick. 
Charles G. Ames. 
Eli Butler, Quincy. 
Augustus P. Martin. 
William I. Haven. 
Henry W. Wellington. 
Abel F. Stevens. 
Ellius A. Emerson. 
Frederick B. Allen. 
Carl Eberhard, 
B. O. Flower. 
Elisha 8. Converse. 
Francis J. Garrison. 
Wm. E. Barrett. 
Edwin D. Mead. 
Henry H. Faxon. 
Samuel J. Barrows, 
Alfred 8. Roe, 
Francis E. Clark, President National 
Christian Endeavor Society. 


WOMEN, 


Julia Ward Howe. 
Mary A. Livermore. 
Mrs. Quincy A, Shaw. 
Mrs, Oliver Ames, 
Evelyn Ames, 
Mary B. Claflin. 
Emily Marshall Eliot. 
Mrs. Francis Cabot. 
Mrs. L. Shannon Davis, 
Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger. 
Mrs. Joshua Crane, 
Mrs. Edward Atkinson, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Abby Morton Diaz. 
Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Helen H. Gardener, 
Alice Brown, 
Anne Whitney. 
Julia J. Irvine, President Wellesley Col- 
ege. 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 
‘* Helen L. Webster. 
‘* Elizabeth Kendall. 
‘* Angie Clara Chapin. 
‘* Anne Eugenia Morgan, 
‘* Frances E. Lord, 
‘© 6M. A. Willcox, 
“ §. F. Whiting. 
‘* Katherine Lee Bates. 
‘* Charlotte Fitch Roberts. 
‘* Elizabeth H. Denio. 
‘© M. A. Currier. 
All of Wellesley College. 


Eva Chandler. 
Mary S. Case. 
Vida D. Scudder. 
A. 5S. Montagu, 
Mary Whiten Calkins, 
Anne Reese Pugh. 
Katharine M, Edwards. 
8S. C. Hart. 
All Associate Professors of Wellesley 
College. 
Mary E. Byrd, Director of Smith College 
Observatory. 
Florence Sabin. 
Flora E. Harpbam. 
Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, 
Valentine Tournier. 
Adeline Pelissier. 
Madeleine Wallen. 
All Instructors of Smith College. 


Sarah L. Arnold, 

C. Alice Baker, 

Marian Hovey. 

Isa E, Gray. 

Emily Talbot. 

Mary H. Ladd. 

Helena S, Dudley, Denison House, 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

Eliza Trask Hill. 

Salome Merritt, M. D. 

Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, 
Eliza Channing Higginson. 
Anna C, Murdock. 

Mrs. Francis N. Peloubet. 
Anna Phillips Williams, 

Mrs. Jennie K, Adams, Woburn. 
M. E. Zakrzewska, M. D, 
Susan S. Fessenden. 

Esther T. Housh. 

Abby Langdon Alger. 

Mrs. James T. Fields. 

Mary F. Eastman. 

Mrs. Thomas Aspinwall. 
Elizabeth L. Andrew. 

Amelia G. Candler. 

Alice Upton Pearmain. 
Margaret Cushing Osgood. 
Mary Thacher Higginson. 
Antoinette Hunt. 

Florida Ruffin Ridley. 

Anna K. Channing. 

Sarah B. Bowditch. 

Mary E. Allen. 

Mary Kenney O'Sullivan. 

Mrs. Anne B. Richardson, Lowell. 
Mrs. L.-G. Fenollosa, * 

Mary Hutcheson Page. 

Louisa Sewall Cabot. 

Kate Wendell Townsend. 
Helen Morton, M. D. 
Elizabeth H. Bartol. 

Anne D. Sever. 

Frances D. Dutro. 

Blanche Butler Ames, Lowell. 
C. W. Jackson, Newton. 

M. E. Pettes, Roxbury. 

Ruth B. Baker. 

Mrs. Edward N. Hallowell, W. Medford. 
Mrs. S. A. Read, Oakham, 
Mrs. A. E. Whitaker. 

Sarah W. Hallowell. 

Anna Davis Hallowell. 

Maria Mott Davis. 

Ella C. B. Leonard, Westboro. 
Mary H. Hale. 

Maria S. Porter. 

Emily A. Fifield. 

Rosa Prang Heinzen. 

Eveleen L. Mason. 

Elizabeth B. Greene. 

Isabel C. Barrows. 

Mrs. Fiske Warren. 

Mrs. B. F. Sturtevant, Jamaica Plain. 





A COLORADO GAMBLING QUEEN, 

Another Colorado woman has been 
found who is opposed to woman suffrage, 
and this one is not afraid to give her 
name, her address, and her reasons. She 
is Mrs. John Guth, of Denver, who con- 
ducts 3 gambling establishment on Eight- 
eenth Street, and is popularly known as 
the “Policy Queen.” The Denver Wo. 
man’s Club is exerting itself to secure the 
honest enforcement of the law against 
gambling, and the fact that the women 
have the ballot of course strengthens their 
hands in this effort. The Denver News, 
after describing Mrs. Guth and her gam- 
bling house, says: 

This woman, when she learned that her 
business was to be interrupted, said: 

“I wish some people in Denver would 
learn to let other people alone when they 
are pursuing a legitimate business for a 
living. If these woman suffragists who 
leave their homes and babies to run about 
in politics and mix up with other people’s 
affairs would stay at home and do what 
they were put there for, Denver would 
become a good town. Things were just 
getting to that point where business was 
given an impetus by the freedom of the 
people, and now comes this crowd to set 
the town back again. ’Frisco and all 
other lively business towns were made by 
every man attending to his own business, 
If a man wants to gamble he will gamble, 
whether it is openly or not, and it had 
best be open. I[f you would take the 
shoes from all the female politicians and 
agitators I'll warrant that nine-tenths of 
them would have holes in their stockings. 
I have been forced to take care of myself 
by misfortune, and [ am doing it without 
bothering myself about politics, woman’s 
clubs, or anything but my own bread and 
meat,”’ 


It will be remembered that ‘‘Bat’’ Mas- 
terson, of Denver, in an interview in the 
Boston Post, declared that woman suf- 
frage had ruined that city by its depress- 
ing effect on the gambling industry. It 
was found on inquiry that he was a prize- 
fighter who had killed several victims, 
and that his own gambling house, among 
others, bad been closed as a result of 
equal suffrage, 





——> oa 


WOMEN’S PROGRESS IN GERMANY. 





William C. Dreher, in the March At- 
lantic, gives a review of the events of the 
past year in Germany, in all lines. Among 
other things, he says: 

‘Considerable progress in the woman’s 
movement is to be recorded. In January, 
Count Posadowsky announced in the 
Reichstag that the federated government 
had decided to admit women to the study 
of medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy. 
The University of Giessen voted by a 
large majority to admit women to the 
philosophical and law faculties, and at 
Strasburg women were allowed as hearers, 
At Berlin the doctor's degree was con- 
ferred for the first time upon a woman, 
The number of women now hearing lec- 
tures at the Universities is much greater 
than ever before, the total at Berlin alone 
reaching nearly four hundred, whereas 
the number at all the Prussian Univer- 
sities a year ago was but slightly more 
than this. 

“The Society for the Reform of Educa- 
tion for Women continued to make pro- 
paganda for the establishment of Gym- 
nasien for girls. It had already founded 
such institutions at Leipsic and Berlin, 
and last year another was opened at Han- 
over. Efforts are now making tw establish 
such girls’ schools at Breman, Breslau, 
Cologne, Munich, and Stuttgart. The 
movement has already gained such pro- 
portions that the University of Géttingem 
held in December the first examinations 
of women for positions as higher teachers 
(Oberlehrerinnen) in these schools. Several 
of the South German States appointed, for 
the first time, women factory inspectors.’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN 
Murray Forses. Edited by his daugh- 
ter, Sarah Forbes Hughes. 2 vols, Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900.. 
Price, $4. 


This is one of the most valuable mem- 
oirs ever published in our country. It 
records the life ‘tof an American citizen 
who, keeping himself in the background, 
never stinted work, or money, or service 
of any sort for the country he loved so 
well,’’ and it gives in Mr. Forbes’ own 
simple, unstudied diary, a striking insight 
into the events of the wonderful Nine- 
teenth Century. 

John Murray Forbes was born in Bor- 
deaux, in France, Feb. 23, 1813, while his 
parents were travellers in Europe. The 
schooner on which they returned was at- 
tacked by privateers when the infant child 
was only three months old, enabling Mr. 
Forbes to say, in after life, that ‘the had 
himself been in action with a British. 
privateer.’’ His father died in 1824, and the 
widowed mother brought up her five chil- 
dren in a “little low-roofed house’’ in Mil- 


ton, At ten years of age he was sent for five - 


years to the famous school at Round Hill, 
Northampton. At fifteen he entered his 
uncles’ Boston office, ‘strong, healthy, and 
self-reliant, a fair swimmer, a good shot, 
and a good rider.” J. & T. 
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were engaged in the China trade, with a 
branch house in Canton, Two years later 
he was sent to China to take the place of 
his deceased brother, and before he was 
eighteen he was commissioned to charter 
and load one or more ships aca time, with 
invoices made out in his own name, and 
instructions given as to their sales and re- 
turns. At one time the boy, thus playing 
a man’s part, had half a million dollars of 
property afloat under his supervision. 
Three years of such work proved too 
much even for his splendid constitution, 
and at twenty he returned to Boston. 
Eight months later he was quietly married 
to Miss Sarah Hathaway of New Bedford. 
Fortunate in his parents and connections, 
he was still more so in his marriage. ‘‘For 
sixty-four years the good deeds of the 
husband were more than seconded by the 
wife,’ and all who partook of their hos- 
pitalities, either at Milton or later on at 
Naushon Island, were grateful for the 
cheeriness, buoyancy, and simple mode of 
life of that delightful New England home. 
The honeymoon was sweet but brief. 
Within a month the young man was of- 
fered the post of supercargo on a vessel 
bound for China, where he was soon after 
made a partner. While there he visited 
Manila, which he little dreamed would 
become within the century American ter- 
ritory. Three years later he returned to 
Boston, where his wife met him after a 
three years’ separation. 

Scarcely had he landed in New York 
when Mr. Forbes found the business 
world in wild confusion. For several 
years he directed the voyages of the ves- 
sels of his firm, and took delight in riding 
on horseback to and from the city from 
his home on Milton hill, and in planting 
pines and spruces around his cottage. Ten 
years later Mr. Forbes, in order to help a 
relative, bought one-tenth interest in the 
unfinished Michigan Central Railroad. 
Then came the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. With characteristic shrewdness 
and enterprise, this young man of twenty- 
seven, already possessed of a competence, 
built and sailed a line of clipper ships 
swifter than any ever before known. 
These earned $40 a ton freight for the 
passage round the Horn to San Francisco. 
Yet, with all his multiform activities, he 
found time for visits to Florida, to Eng- 
land, and to Cuba, He had already be- 
come deeply interested in the anti-slavery 
movement, and had made up his mind 
that slavery ‘‘would have to be content 
with what it had got in the way of terri- 
tory, and must not ask for more.’’ With 
intuitive sagacity he gradually withdrew 
from shipping, and centered his interests 
in what became the ‘‘Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad,’”’ of which he con- 
tinued to be president or chairman of 
board of directors for more than forty 
years. When the panic of 1857 threatened 
his railroad with bankruptcy he again 
visited England, secured a loan of two 
million dollars, and made a short stay in 
France. But on his return to America 
politics became his absorbing interest. 
Not as an office-holder. He preferred to 
be the power behind the throne, and used 
his wealth and business position to build 
up the new Republican party. He sup- 
ported Fremont in 1856 and Lincoln in 
1860. In 1858 he stimulated the Kansas 
immigration, and in 1859, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Samuel G. Howe, he invited John 
Brown and Frank Sanborn to his house, 
and they sat up talking until after mid- 
night. He soon afterwards made the ac- 
quaintance of John A. Andrew, a young 
lawyer employed to defend one of John 
Brown’s adherents. Mr. Forbes was one 
of the electors at large from Massachu- 
setts in 1861, and so had a hand in making 
Lincoln president. Like his friend Charles 
Sumner, he distrusted Seward and depre- 
cated compromise. During the following 
five eventful years he lived at high pres- 
sure as never before orafter. ‘The war,” 
he says, ‘“‘virtually began for me with 
what was called the ‘Peace Congress,’ of 
February, 1861.” Seeing clearly that civil 
strife was inevitable, he telegraphed to 
Norfolk to bring away at all hazards a 
disabled steamer. And they brought her 
sately back. Wendell Phillips said, “If 
the government had been as wise as this 
merchant in his counting-room, we should 
have saved the treasury two thousand mil- 
lion dollars, and two hundred thousand 
men would be living who are sleeping in 
honorable graves.”’ ‘*The Conduct of the 
War,” Finance in War-Time,” ‘Visits to 
the South,”’ **A Mission to England and its 
Results,” ‘The Colored Troops,” ‘*The 
Summer of 1864,” and ‘‘A Winter in Wash- 
ington,’ are headings of successive chap- 
ters in the biography recording a world of 
effective effort. After the war Mr. Forbes 
continued to be an eminent leader in poli- 
tics during the administrations of Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, and Arthur. But he be- 
came disgusted with the growing corrup- 
tion of the party and took an active part 
against Butler and Blaine. He withdrew 
more and more into family and business 
life, using his wealth and wide acquaint- 
ance in works of practical beneficence, 
He returned to his old pastimes of yacht- 
building and tree planting, kept open 
4ouse for his many friends on his beauti- 
ful island of Naushon, made numerous 
©xcursions, bought fine horses, hunted, 


fished, and corresponded with his old 
associates. Ralph Waldo Emerson, one 
of whose daughters married Mr. Forbes’ 
son, says of him: 

‘*Never was such force, good meaning, 
good sense, combined with such domestic 
lovely behavior, such modesty and per- 
sistent preference for others. Wherever 
he moved he was the benefactor. It is 
of course that he should ride well, shoot 
well, sail well, keep house well, adminis- 
ter affairs well; but he was the best talker 
also in the company, what with a per- 
petual practical wisdom, with an eye 
always to the working of the thing, what 
with the multitude and distinction of his 
facts (and one detected continually that 
he had a hand in everything that has been 
done) and in the temperance which par- 
ried all offence and opened the eyes of the 
person he talked with without contradict- 
ing him; yet I said to myself, ‘How little 
this man suspects, with his sympathy for 
men and his respect for lettered and 
scientific people, that he is not likely, in 
any company, to meet a man superior to 
himself!’ And I think this is a good 
country that can bear such a creature as 
he is.” Of Mr. Forbes’ relation to the 
woman suffrage movement, his biographer 
makes brief mention, as follows: 

“At this time (1883) Mrs. Lucy Stone 
and her friends were demanding the suf- 
frage for women. Of this he declared 
himself a ‘thorough advocate,’ only 
wishing that ‘they had done more on the 
school committees,’ in which they had 
the power of voting. He even proposed 
that there should be a clause like the 
following in favor of this concession in 
the next Republican platform of the 
State: 


Resolved, That whenever the women of 
this Commonwealth who would under the 
educational clause of our Constitution (or 
law) be entitled to vbte, ask with reasonable 
unanimity for the suffrage, we cordially ap- 
prove of accepting them as co-workers in the 
toils and duties of government. 

We strongly recommend the steps towards 
this desirable end, of allowing each town 
and municipality to concede to its women 
who are qualified, the right to vote upon all 
municipal and town affairs, thus extending 
an experiment which has been partially tried 
here in regard to school business, and still 
more broadly by our conservative cousins 
abroad. 


Mr. Forbes was a man who did not ‘‘let 
his left hand know what his right hand 
did.” Few are aware that he never failed 
to respond to requests for contributions 
to aid the suffrage cause, and often sent 
money when not asked to do so. 

When, in 1869, Lucy Stone and I moved 
to Boston, and Mrs. Stone solicited from 
her friends the raising of a joint-stock 
capital to start the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
Mr. Forbes subscribed $250—requesting 
that the stock might be put in her daugh- 
ter’s name, On one occasion, when Mrs, 
Stone was raising moncy for a suffrage 
campaign in Oregon, she called on Mr, 
Forbes. “How much do you want?’ he 
asked, “One thousand dollars,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘That is a good deal of money,” 
he said. ‘I do not want to give $1,000, 
but I will give you $500.’"’ When he 
heard that she was ill, and not likely to 
recover, he sent $300, with a kind note, 
asking that the money might be used to 
provide her with every comfort. Mrs. 
Stone requested her daughter to write 
that she had everything sue needed and 
was not in want of money, and to ask if 
she might retain it to use for the suffrage 
cause. Mr. Forbes assented, and a part 
of it went to secure the establishment of 
suffrage in the State of Colorado. Once, 
when Mrs. Stone wrote an article which 
especially pleased him, Mr. Forbes had an 
edition printed in large type va fine 
paper for his own use and to give to 
friends. 

One of his characteristics was a certain 
blunt sincerity. I met him once on the 
front platform of a Milton horse-car, and 
he spoke with great regard of my wife. 
“We anti-slavery people know all about 
her,” he said, ‘But you are a new comer, 
We don’t know very much about you.”’ 
1 assured him that | agreed with him 
entirely in his preference for my wife, 
and was quite of his opinion that she was 
**the better half.”’ 

Mr. Forbes was a many-sided man. 
With keen, practical intellect, he bad a 
vein of poetical and artistic enthusiasm. 
He loved to recite Scott’s poems and to 
recall his novels. He named his favorite 
horses Ivanhoe, Redgauntlet, Robert 
Bruce, Rob Roy, and Mosstrooper. His 
daughter remembers his coming frequent- 
ly to her bedside, half chanting, half 
reciting old ballads, till she fell asleep. 
Scotch songs often affected him to tears. 
His old scrap-book contains nursery 
hymns, extracts from poets of fifty years 
ago, songs of the hunt, the yacht, the 
Indiaman’s cabin, the trade-winds, the 
Cape of Good Hope storms, the coming 
typhoon. He delighted in the rushing 
tide of Woods Holl, the ripple of Miami 
river pushing out of the Everglades, the 
foam along the Florida reefs. National, 
political, and war songs and solemn dirges 
all appealed to him. 

These memoirs ought to be widely 
circulated in a cheaper form and in paper 
covers. Such a character is too precious, 








such a career too inspiring and pic- 
turesque, to be unknown or forgotten. 
They ought to be as widely influential as 
those of George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin. H, B. B, 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A SONG FOR MARCH. 





BY ERIC PARKER. 
It is the roaring month of March. 
The wild northeaster bends the larch; 
The gray rain beating on the wold 
Has closed the crocus cups of gold. 


Adown the dale, adown the dale, 
The thrush pipes sadly to the gale; 
His song is sad, and I would hear 
The anthem of the coming year. 


But there will be an April day— 
The thrush will pipe another lay, 
And we will find on greener hills 
White violets and daffodils. 
—March St. Nicholas. 





-_--_- 


MAISIE’S BURGLAR WARNING. 





Maisie Gilbert sat soberly on the win- 
dow seat, looking out into the bare 
garden. She watched a lonely, brown, 
dry leaf fluttering on the apple-tree, and 
a chilled sparrow on the fence, shifting 
from one foot to another, while he 
drooped his wings about him as if to 
ward off the chill wind from his thin 
body. It looked very cold outdoors, and 
inside it was so cosy that she dreaded the 
thought of leaving the warm house, 
Only, she had made a promise, and Maisie 
was a little girl to whom a promise meant 
a great deal. She looked uneasily at the 
clock. It was half-past two, and she had 
promised faithfully to go at three to help 
Jennie Muir make the rickrack for a 
white apron she was to give her mother 
for Christmas. Jennie had arranged to 
meet her at her Aunt Trimble’s, and 
already she knew the little girl had left 
home and was trudging the long two 
miles over the frozen country road to 
keep her appointment. 

Maisie was wishing she had spoken to 
her mother about it before they left. Her 
mother had told her to watch the house 
and see that a burglar did not touch 
the silver, Then she had forgotten her 
promise about the rickrack. She had 
done everything she had been told to. 
The breakfast dishes were nicely washed 
and put away, she had dusted the house, 
fed the chickens, changed the draughts in 
the big coal stove, eaten her small lunch, 
hemmed two dish towels, and now there 
was nothing more to do until father and 
mother returned. 

The only thing that troubled her was 
the silver. Maisie’s idea of a burglar was 
vague, for she was only eight years old. 
She felt sure she had never seen one. She 
fancied he might look like a touzled, 
dirty old Santa Claus, and she knew what 
he always wanted was silver that did not 
belong to him. She was not sure even 
that he would not take Christmas pres- 
ents, and she thought of where her father 
and mother were keeping them until the 
day after to-morrow. 

“T know what I will do,” said Maisie 
suddenly, talking to the thin little spar- 
row on the fence. “I'll take everything 
up attic. A burglar would never go up 
attic.” 

It was a laborious task, The silver in 
the sideboard was heavy, and there was 
a great deal of it. The Gilberts were not 
rich, but long ago in the old country 
their great-great-great-grand-parents had 
had everything for which heart could 
wish, and the old silver with its coat-of- 
arms and queer ornaments was worth a 
great deal of money. Maisie knew that. 
She toiled up the two flights of stairs 
with one piece at a time, sometimes a 
heavy salver, or a crook-nosed tea-pot, 
sugar bowl, creamer, spoons, ladles, 
knives and forks, peppers, salts, and 
last of all, her own small mug which 
had belonged to another May Gilbert 
who had lived nearly two hundred years 
ago. 

Then—the Christmas presents. Maisie 
was the very soul of honor, and knew she 
ought not to look at, even touch the 
bundles in that bureau drawer which 
mother left unlocked because she said she 
could always trust her little giri. Maisie 
closed her eyes steadfastly and reached 
in after the first bundle. It was large 
and soft. She put it carefully in the 
market basket, then blindly groped about 
after the other things. She was sure one 
was a Noah’s ark, and that sent a thrill 
through her, for she had wanted one for 
a long time. 

The basket was soon filled. Then,Maisie 
covered it with a towel and carried it up 
to empty it into the big trunk where she 
had put the silver. There were two 
other loads, for there were such a lot of 
Christmas gifts, both big and little, She 
did long to see even the outside of one of 
the parcels, but she was on her honor, 
and when she dropped the heavy lid it 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY 

as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is ten fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no 
mercury, and is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. In buying Hall's 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine, 
It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, 
Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimo- 
nials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








was with a sigh of satisfaction, it had 
been so hard not to look. 

Her next errand was to her father’s 
desk to write a note which she would pip 
on the door, in case they should return 
before she did. Then she hurried into 
her warm green jacket and hood, found 
her mittens, and left everything secure 
before she scampered off down the lonely 
country road, 

It was almost dark when her father and 
mother drove into the yard. ‘Why, I 
should think Maisie would have lit the 
lamp,”’ said Mrs. Gilbert, as she dis- 
mounted by the doorstep. ‘Father, 
bring the lantern here,’’ she cried excited- 
ly, as she saw in the dim light a large 
sheet of paper fluttering on the door, It 
was fastened securely with a hat pin, and 
on it Mrs. Gilbert recognized Maisie’s 
queer, half printed, half written charac- 
ters. By the red glimmer of the lantern 
she read: 

DERE MOTHER— i promissed jeny muir 
i would help her wurk at her ant trim- 
bel’s on her rik rak, so i had to desurt my 
poste, everything is all rite from burgllers 
tho’, i put the silver and the crismus 
presints in the big trunk in the attik and 
kuvered it with the buffalu robe. And 
mother i did not luke wuns at the crismus 
presints, i carried them all up with my 
ise shutte. MAISIE. 

‘Father,’ cried Mrs. Gilbert, with a 
tremor in her voice, ‘‘before you unhitch, 
won't you drive over to George Trimble’s 
and bring the child home?’’— Universalist 
Leader. 


HUMOROUS. 


Sergeant Ballantine is reported to have 
said of Sir William Bovill that, ‘with a 
little more experience, Bovill would be 
the worst judge on the bench.” 





A certain politician, lately condemning 
the government for its policy concerning 
the income tax, is reported to have said, 
“They'll keep cutting the wool off the 
sheep that lays the golden eggs until they 
pump it dry.”’ 


Dabney—I'm taking life easier now; my 
debts are less troublesome. 

Courtney —Have you at last learned not 
to incur bills? 

Dabney—No; I’ve learned not to worry 
about them.— Detroit Free Press. 


‘“‘What is the difference between poetry 
and versification”’ asked the ignorant 
one. 

Poetry,” replied the wise one, “is what 
a man writes himself; versification is the 
rhyming done by others.’’—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 


The late Bernard Quaritch, London’s 
famous bibliophile and bookseller, had a 
tart manner of speech on occasion. Once 
a New York publisher and bookseller was 
inquiring of him regarding discounts; and 
Quaritch grufily said: 

‘*Are you a bookseller or a gentleman?” 

The American quietly answered: 

‘‘lam a booksellers but, until I met you, 
I thought one could be both.” 


An old Scotch fisherman was visited 
during his last illness by a clergyman 
wearing a close-fitting clerical waistcoat, 
which buttoned behind. The clergyman 
asked the old man if his mind was per- 
fectly at ease. 

“Oo, ay, I'm a’ richt; but there’s just 
ae thing that troubles me, and I dinna 
like to speak o’'t.”’ 

‘‘T am anxious to comfort you,” replied 
the clergyman. ‘Tell me what perplexes 

ou” 
' ‘‘Weel, sir, it’s just like this,’’ said the 
old man, eagerly. ‘I canna for the life o’ 
me mak’ oot hoo ye manage tae get intae 
that westkit.”’ 


When Admiral Luce was a young man, 
a party of young officers were feeling very 
jolly, laughing and talking hilariously. 
The officer of the deck, hearing so much 
noise, met them with a severe glance, He 
looked them over, one by one; and then, 
turning to Mr. Luce, who was the life of 
the party, he said: 

“Mr, Luce, I am surprised: you are 
tight, sir!’’ 

Quick as a flash came the answer: 

“Why, sir, I do not know what you 
mean, sir. If Stephen B. Luce, how can 
he be tight, sir?”’ 

A ready answer turneth away wrath. 
The officer of the deck walked away, 
laughing. 


” 








“Caton the opportunity.” By taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now you may build 
up your health and prevent serious ill- 
ness. 





“THE NOBLEST MIND 

The best contentment has.’’ Yet, how- 
ever, noble in mind, no man or woman 
can have perfect contentment without 
physical health. The blood must be kept 
pure and the stomach and digestive organs 
in good order. The best means for this 
purpose is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It prompt- 
ly cures all blood humors and eruptions 
and tones up the system. 

aw favorite cathartic is Hood’s Pills, 
5e. 
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Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director, 





SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing 2 the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and ger, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE—— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALSY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1873. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


Thorough practical instruction for good read- 
ing and speaking, by a teacher who has had 
twelve years’ experience as reader, teacher,and 
lecturer. 

No branch of education or arts is so conducive 
to health, confers so ry | advantages, or gives 
such general culture, as the study of Elocution, 

Private or class instruction in Voice Building 
Miscellaneous Readings, also Shakespearean and 
Bible Readings, Platform Deportment, Gesture 
and Physica! Cuiture,Defects of Speech corrected. 

Club women, officers and others privately 
coached on their parts. Essays corrected. 

In Boston Wednesdays at 200 Columbus Ave., 
Suite 11. Permanent address, Alce Gustine- 
Coots, 23 Andrew Street, Salem 

Elocutionary Manual on * Tone Colors” by Alce 
Gustine-Coots can be obtained at Baker’s, 5 
Hamilton Place, City. 

Mrs. Gustine-Coots can be engaged as reader 
or lecturer. 


SHORTHAN 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
Continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








SUBJECTS, OR CITIZENS? 


The able and impressive addresses 
of Hon. Whitelaw Reid and President 
Schurman, made in Boston last week 
upon the government of our new posses- 
sions, were important precursors of the 
coming Presidential campaign. But while 
they warn us of the ruin that would 
ensue if we should admit these illiterate 
populations as States into the American 
Union, they leave unsettled the question 
whether we shall organize them as sub- 
jects, or as citizens. Both gentlemen 
agree that we cannot govern these people 
successfully as subjects, without a pure 
and permanent civil service. Mr. Reid 
concluded as follows: ‘‘My last word is 
an appeal to stand firm and stand all to- 
gether for the continental union and for a 
pure civil service for the islands.”’ And 
President Schurman closed by saying: 
‘*We must have a permanent civil service 
in the Philippines. It must be well paid, 
and the best men in the country must go 
there, and they must be animated, not by 
the love of money, although they must 
have good salaries, but by devotion to the 
public service, by considerations for the 
welfare of the Filipinos themselves. 
With such a class of men going there, 
retained permanently, and promoted in 
virtue of merit, I have no doubt whatso- 
ever of the successful solution of the 
problem which has devolved upon us in 
the Orient.” 

But unfortunately such a civil service 
we have not, never have had, and are not 
likely to have. He must indeed be an 
optimist, devoid of practical observation 
and experience, who will hope for good 
government by officials appointed by any 
political party in power at Washington. 
Witness our shameful treatment of the In- 
dians during ‘ta century of dishonor!” We 
tried this experiment with the freedmen 
in 1865. We undertook to educate them 
politically with Northern men as leaders. 
The result was carpet-bag government, 
followed by social collapse and nullifica- 
tion. Let two such experiments suffice. 

We must adopt the second alternative, 
and make these people citizens. Not 
citizens of the United States, nor of the 
States, but citizens of Hawaii, of Porto 
Rico, of Luzon and the Visayan islands, 
organized as self-governing Territories. 
It is a mistake to assume, as many do, 
that organized Territories are inchoate 
States and must eventually be admitted 
as such. Not so; unless and until they 
prove themselves capable and worthy of 
such admission. We admitted California 
and Oregon when an American popula- 
tion had peopled a wilderness. But we 
have refused for half a century to confer 
Statehood upon New Mexico, because her 
population is Mexican. Yet New Mexico 
is contented and prosperous under our 
admirable territorial system, which is 
exactly adapted to our new possessions. 
Each Territory has its governor appointed 
by the President, and this governor has 
the veto power; it has its courts, with 
judges appointed at Washington; it has 
its Legislature elected by its inhabitants, 
making its own local laws, subject to 
congressional supervision and repeal if 
needed; it has its delegate sitting in our 
National House of Representatives with- 
outa vote. So long as it remains a Ter- 
ritory it governs itself, but it does not 
govern us in any form whatever. It has 
reciprocal free trade with the States, and 
is included in our American tariff system. 
There is no reason why this beneficent 
status should not continue for centuries, 
or until these islands shall become thor- 
oughly American in language, ideas, and 
institutions. 

But the essence of the whole territorial 
system is its free commercial intercourse 
with the United States inside the Ameri- 
can custom-house. This free interchange 
of temperate and torrid products will 
bind our new possessions to us and to 
each other in a friendly and mutually 


profitable unity, material and moral. 
Commercially we shall be one people. 
Hence will result a “benevolent as- 


similation”’ growing out of a ‘condition, 
not a theory.’’ This local self-govern- 
ment, coupled with unrestricted commer- 
cial intercourse, isthe one cardinal point 
which will differentiate our entire rela- 
tions to these communities from those 
which Great Britain holds towards India 
and Egypt and the Malayan peninsula. 
These countries do not become Anglicized. 
They render their conqueror a reluctant 


obedience, but it is based upon fear and 
the presence of overwhelming physical 
force. If we adopt the opposite plan, 
the republican plan, the American plan of 
local self-government, we shal! identify 
American control with freedom and self- 
respect, and shall gradually convert these 
now suspicious and alien communities 
into enthusiastic friends and permanent 
allies. H. B. B. 





“EXPANSION” NEEDED AT HOME. 


William Gordon Gerry, of Fryeburg, 
Me., invites me to take part in a discus- 
sion of the following: 


Resolved, That the acquisition of terri- 
tory by the United States beyond the limits 
of the continent and islands thereto is detri- 
mental to the best interests of the country. 

I have replied as follows: 


The wisdom and justice of “acquiring 
territory beyond the limits of our own 
continent and adjacent islands,” would 
seem to depend largely upon circum- 
stances. 

If, for instance, the inhabitants of 
Buenos Ayres, or some other sparsely pop- 
ulated and fertile district of temperate 
South America, capable of supporting 
many millions of American farmers, 
should voluntarily propose to be annexed, 
and if by so duing our own race, language, 
and republican institutions could 
planted in the Southern Hemisphere, I, 
for one, should heartily approve of acquir- 
ing it. But if a tropical country, already 
densely populated with people of alien 
races, languages, and institutions, were 
offered to us for sale by an odious govern- 
ment, contrary to the wishes of the in- 
habitants, I should emphatically protest 
against so useless and pernicious a pur- 
chase. 

If, however, I were foolish enough to 
make it, I would at once assure the in- 
habitants that they would be treated as 
citizens of the United States, with the 
rights, privileges, and immunities guar- 
anteed by the constitution. I would give 
them the privileges of all our territories — 
limited local home rule under Congres- 
sional supervision, and reciprocal free 
trade with all other parts of our country. 
In short, I would guarantee to them a rea- 
sonable application of our fundamental 
national principle that ‘* governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed,” 


In establishing the qualifications for 
suffrage, | would make them apply to all 
inhabitants “of mature age and sound 
mind not convicted of crime,”’ irrespective 
of race or sex, able to read and write, 
upon payment of a poll-tax. All men 
and women—white, brown, red, yellow, 
or black, should have equal, legal and 
political rights and representation In 
other words, I would establish absolute 
justice and equality, thereby insuring 
permanent peace and harmony, for, as 
Kossuth has well said, ‘‘Justice always 
satisfies.’ 

But nothing disgusts me so much as to 
hear my anti-imperialist friends dilate 
upon the injustice of governing the half- 
civilized Philipino men without their own 
consent, while denying equal suffrage to 
their own mothers, sisters, wives, and 
daughters. These women, who are one- 
half of our citizens, are far better quaili- 
fied to vote than are ignorant Kanakas in 
Hawaii, or Spanish mulattoes in Porto 
Rico, or Malays and Chinamen and polyg- 
amous Mohammedan slavebolders in the 
Philippines. Let anti-imperialism, like 
charity, begin at home. If women were 
voters we should find something better to 
do than to keep 65,000 American men, in 
the prime of life, sweating and toiling in 
tropical jungles to compel the unwilling 
natives to become our subjects. Every 
class that votes makes itself felt in the 
government. Women as a class are more 
peaceable, temperate, chaste, economical, 
and law-abiding than men. We need 
these feminine qualities in the govern- 
ment. Let anti-imperialists in the State 
of Maine put an end to the existing 
political aristocracy of sex. Let expan- 
sionists in the State of Maine begin their 
work of expansion by extending equal 
rights to their own educated, intelligent, 
liberty-loving women. H. B. B. 


HOW WOMEN’S PROPERTY IS PROTECTED. 


The way in which the property rights 
of women are protected under our present 
laws is succinctly presented by Mrs. Maria 
Purdy Peck of Davenport, la., president 
of St. Luke’s Hospital Managing Board, 
founder of St. Luke’s Training School for 
Nurses, vice-president at large of the 
National Council of Women, and with 
many responsibilities of like fashion. She 
says: 

The claim of anti-suffragists that wom- 
en are represented by their male relatives 
(of which claim the recent enactment in 
Vancouver, B. C., permitting men whose 
wives own property to vote twice, is only 
a variation) is illustrated by some cases 
that have come to my knowledge. 

One of these affected a woman who 
owned and lived on a farm situated on 
the boundary line of District No, 1 in the 
township. District No. 2 decided to build 
a new schoolhouse, whereupon the sound 
business heads, in planning for revenue, 
hit upon the idea of gerrymandering the 
district so as to take the widow’s farm 
into District No.2. Her male ‘‘protectors 
and representatives’ consented to the ar- 
rangement, and District No. 2 was duly 
expanded. The tax was levied, and the 
widow, meekly submitting to the decree 
of her proxies, paid her assessment with- 
outa murmur. Soon, however, District No. 
1 determined to have a new schoolhouse, 
too, and made application for a return to 





ten 


ceremony the widow was returned to her 
original district, another schoolhouse-tax 
was levied, and again, bowing to the will 
of her “representatives,” she paid her 
assessment. 

Another case is of a seamstress who, 
by years of economy and hard work, saved 
enough to buy a modest little home. Her 
needle was plied busily to meet the de- 
mands of the assessor and keep things 
comfortable and tidy about the home. 
Eventually some prosperous neighbors 
petitioned for the extension of a cross 
street. Then the spinster seamstress dis- 
covered that her home would be sacrificed 
if the prayer of the petitioners was 
granted. The demand was not general 
or imperative, and when put to vote the 
project was lost by one vote. The matter 
slumbered for a long time, until almost 
forgotten by those who would be incon- 
venienced, when, as such things often do, 
it popped up again. It was put to vote 
again, and, although no transfer of real 
estate had been made, and no voter had 
changed either his mind or his vote, the 
result showed a majority of one in favor 
of extension. Later investigation revealed 
the fact that two young men had been im- 
ported and employed in the voting dis- 
trict for the express purpose of carrying 
the measure. The home of the seamstress 
was condemned and practically confis- 
cated, the compensation received being 
so ridiculously small that it amounted to 
that. 

It is a fact that taxpaying women are 
represented at the polls, but the kind of 
representation they get is often so much 
to their hurt that it would be far better 
if, like the New England colonists, they 
could declare their intention either to 
represent themselves or to pay no taxes. 
Of ¢ourse a husband would not be likely to 
juggle with his wife’s interests in that 
way, as they are his own; but such half- 
hearted and half-headed ‘‘representation” 
is little better than none, and still leaves 
the husbandless woman unrepresented. 

Commenting on this, the Springfield 
Republican says: 

One wonders, in reading such incidents 
as Mrs. Purdy relates. how the self- 
respecting men of the United States can 
acquiesce in such acts of injustice, acts 
which are constantly occurring. 





MR. TALBOT ON SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


In Wyoming, women have had the bal- 
lot for thirty-one years. For the last 
dozen years, the advocates of suffrage 
have had a standing challenge, inviting its 
opponents to find two respectable persons 
in all Wyoming who assert, over their 
own names and addresses, that it has had 
any bad results. At their ‘Anti’ meet 
ings they generally assert that we have 
challenged them to find anybody who 
says that equal suffrage has had any bad 
results in Colorado, where it has been in 
operation for seven years; and then they 
read a few letters from that State. At 
the recent Congressional hearings, they 
read three—one from Mrs. Vail, who was 
the most prominent opponent of equal 
suffrage among Colorado women before 
it was granted, and is of the same opinion 
still; one from an obscure Denver lawyer, 
who says that he was opposed before it 
was granted, and is of the same opinion 
still; and one from Mr. Ralph Talbot. 
The last is the only one worthy of serious 
consideration. 

The Antis have not published Mr. Tal 
bot’s letter, which was too mild to suit 
their views. Instead, they have sent 
broadcast over the country an alleged 
synopsis of his letter, giving a grossly 
exaggerated account of what he said. 
The Denver News of Feb. 24 contains an 
interview with Mr. Talbot, in which he 
protests against the misinterpretation of 
his views. Referring to the women of 
bad character in Denver, he says: 

I had heard, truthfully or otherwise, 
that these women had been rounded up 
in former elections and driven to the 
polls like cattle, and compelled to vote as 
public officials desired them to do. I felt 
that if our decent women should fail in 
any considerable number, by reason of 
indifference or any other cause, to vote, 
as I feared many were apt to do, and the 
women of the streets were made to vote, 
as I knew could easily be done, the result 
would, in its ultimate operation, be dis- 
astrous rather than helpful to ballot re- 
form. And the only doubt I felt or ex- 
pressed as to the wisdom of the legisla- 
tion rested on this fear. I think the 
weight of argument is all upon the side 
of woman suffrage. I also gave my testi- 
mony to its good results in the country 
and in the smaller towns of the State. I 
would not change the suffrage if I had it 
in my power to do so. 

The alleged synopsis of Mr. Talbot’s 
letter sent out by the Antis says he ‘‘re- 
ferred to the vote of the disreputable 
women as being the only solid and result- 
producing vote in Denver.’’ Mr. Talbot 
says: 

Mv efforts made while in public office 
to bring about a graduated civil service in 
both fire and police departments of Den- 
ver, in which undertakings I was loyally 
supported by women members of all the 
political parties, and of the Civic Federa- 
tion and Civil Service Associations, should 
show that I appreciate the benign influ- 
ence of good women in municipal govern- 
ment. 

The interview with Mr. Talbot is pub- 
lished in another column. The facts 
summed up in the following resolutions, 





former boundary lines. Without much 





which were passed by the National Suf- 





frage Convention at Washington, show 
that the majority of Colorado men do not 
think the results of equal suffrage have 
been ‘merely negative:” 


Whereas, at this morning’s Congressional 
hearing letters were read by the auti-suffra- 
gists from two men and one woman in Colo- 
rado, asserting equal suffrage in that State 
to be a failure; therefore 

Resolved, That we call attention to a pub- 
lished statement declaring that the results 
are wholesome and that none of the predicted 
evils have followed. This statement is signed 
by the governor and three ex-governors of 
Colorado, the chief justice, all the judges of 
the State Supreme Court, the Denver Dis- 
trict Court, and the Court of Appeals; all 
the Colorado Senators and Representatives 
in Congress; President Slocum, of Colorado 
College; the president of the State Univer- 
sity ; the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, the attorney general, the mayor 
of Denver, prominent clergymen of different 
denominations, and the presidents of thirteen 
of the principal women’s associations of 
Denver. The social science department of 
the Denver Woman’s Club has just voted 
unanimously to the same effect, and the 
Colorado Legislature lately passed a similar 
resolution by a vote of 45 to 3 in the House 
and 30 to 1 in the Senate. On the other 
hand, during the six years that equal suff- 
rage has prevailed in Colorado, the oppo- 
nents have not yet found six respectable men 
who assert over their own names and ad- 
dresses that it has had any bad results. 

Whereas, at the Congressional hearing it 
was asserted that equal suffrage had led to 
no improvements in the laws of Colorado, 
therefore 

Resolved, That we call attention to the fact 
that Colorado owes to equal suffrage the 
laws prohibiting child labor, raising the age 
of protection for girls to eighteen, establish- 
ing a State Home for Dependent Children 
and a State Industrial School for Girls; mak- 
ing fathers and mothers joint guardians of 
their children; removing the emblems from 
the Australian ballot, and prohibiting child 
labor; also city ordinances in Denver pro- 
viding drinking fountains in the streets; 
forbidding expectoration in public places, 
and requiring the use of smoke consuming 
chimneys ou all pablic and business build- 
ings. A. 8. B. 





*“COLORADO’S PRACTICAL TEST OF 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE.” 


The following letter has been addressed 
to the Boston Herald: 

A recent issue of your paper contained 
an article with the above caption, copied 
from the Denver correspondence of the 
Indianapolis Press, and signed ‘Gold 
Mine.” The article was brought up and 
discussed in the Denver Woman's Club, 
and was unanimously condemned by this 
great club, boasting a membership of one 
thousand of Denver’s best women; and 
the writer was instructed to reply to said 
article for publication in your paper, 
trusting to your sense of fairness for a 
presentation of the question from the 
women’s standpoint. 

And, first, let me say that the article is 
wholly untrue in every particular, It is 
the statement of a partisan and disap- 
pointed office-seeker—one whose inherent 
prejudice against equal su ffrage is equalled 
only by his wilful and malicious distor- 
tion of the facts in the case. 

As is well known, the last Colorado 
Legislature passed resolutions indorsing 
equal suffrage, almost unanimously, with 
the exception of four members, one of 
whom is a Spaniard. ‘Gold Mine’’ at- 
tempts to besmirch such endorsement by 
calling our last Legislature the most cor- 
rupt and unscrupulous in the history of 
our State. But not a single citation of 
corrupt action does he give in support of 
his assertion, save the passage of a bill 
to license prize-fighting—an act certainly 
to be deplored, but not necessarily imply- 
ing corruption or unscrupulousness, There 
was a previous statute existing against 
prizefighting which was repeatedly vio- 
lated, often resulting in grave injury; and 
the recent bill, modelled after the New 
York Horton law, was, like saloon-licens- 
ing, a eompromise with evil, which the 
Governor signed, believing it the most 
expedient thing to do under existing con- 
ditions. But our honorable Mayor, of 
whom our women are justly proud, vetoed 
it as a municipal ordinance; his action 
sent it to the Supreme Court, which pro- 
nounced it unconstitutional, and that ends 
the matter. 

The fact is, so far as we can learn by 
questioning the lady members of the last 
session, as well as disinterested men on 
the outside, there was Jittle occasion for 
bribery or corruption, inasmuch as there 
was no great issue up to engender parti- 
san heat and opposition, save in one 
instance, purely local—the division of 
El Paso County—in which it is surmised, 
though nothing can be definitely proven, 
that a certain member sold his vote. Far 
from its being the most corrupt, we have 
been assured that it was one of the most 
honorable assemblies the State has ever 
known. “Gold Mine’’ knows, as well as 
any one conversant with Colorado politics 
can know, that our two most infamous 
Legislatures have gone into history as the 
**Robber Seventh,’’ when the State’s treas- 
ury was entirely depleted by infamous 
and fictitious bills; and the “Bloody 
Eighth,’ when partisan strife ran so high 
that one man was shot dead, others in- 
jured, and U.S. marshals were called to 
guard the doors. These little diversions 
antedated the passage of woman suffrage. 
Woman in politics—thank God!—has ren- 
dered next to impossible the recurrence 





of such scenes in the legislative halls of 
Colorado. 

There is individual endorsement of 
equal rights. Does it count for naught 
that our honorable mayor, Henry M, 
Johnson, whose political integrity and 
honesty are unquestioned by any party, 
gives equal suffrage, on all occasions, pub- 
lic and private, his hearty, unqualified 
endorsement? Does it signify nothing 
that our leading professional men—law- 
yers, clergy, journalists, educators, littera- 
teurs, men like President Slocum and 
President Barton Aylesworth, and other 
college Professors—that our Governor, 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court and lower 
courts all endorse it? 

But, says ‘‘Gold Mine,” their testimony 
does not express their honest opinions. 
Well, I am not ready to believe that all 
the men in Colorado are liars, as ‘“‘Gold 
Mine” insinuates. Because he lacks the 
courage to write his convictions under 
his own name, it does not follow that all 
other men are ‘‘cowards.”’ 

Now for the next charge—women’s 
lack of reserve. Yes, there are, I sup- 
pose, some women who lose their reserve, 
i. e. if they ever had any to lose, And 
there are some women outside of Colo- 
rado lacking in reserve. You will prob- 
ably find some of them in Eastern cities 
where they do not vote, 

Again, for aught I know, there may be 
women in politics who retail gossip and 
scandal, though I have not mingled with 
that element, as has “Gold Mine,”’ But 
the scandal-mongers are not all in poli- 
tics; nor are they all to be found among the 
women, either. Such insinuations forbid 
the dignity of argument, and are wholly 
unworthy of notice. 

The President and other officers of the 
various women’s clubs, with a large ma. 
jority of their members—and in Denver 
there is no end to clubs—all resent the 
indignity placed upon the women of Colo- 
rado by ‘‘Gold Mine,’ and the implication 
that the sex is ready, after a brief trial, 
to abandon those principles for which it 
has so long striven, and which lie at the 
cure of our svucial and political redemp- 
tion. 

No, our best women are not indifferent 
to politics; aud *‘ Guld Mine’s’’ assertion 
to the contrary is one of those arguments 
b-st met by a counter asseition or flat 
denial. IL trankly confess to the many 
good women indifferent and apathetic; 
but that is their attitude toward every 
interest beyond the four walls of their 
home; and they do not constitute the 
intelligent, thoughtful, progressive, well- 
informed, public spirited womanhood of 
the State. They are the loyal kitchen 
wives, faithful in their way to their tradi- 
tional training and convictions of wo- 
man’s sphere; absorbed in their pots and 
kettles, not because. they do not have 
occasional glimpses of and longings for 
what lies beyond, but simply because the 
drudgery, of the home and the desire of 
the husband keeps them there. These 
women will frankly confess their igno- 
rance on all public questions, and that 
their husbands do not wish them to vote, 
And too often the husband shows the 
same apathy. It may be said without 
fear of challenge that the indifferent men 
outnumber the women, for the reason 
that women who feel the responsibility, 
regard it as a duty that must not be 
shirked. 

“Gold Mine” offers no statistics in evi- 
dence at the last election, not even for 
his own precinct, unless he lives in the 
‘Tenderloin district.’ Ishall give figures 
for my own precinct, which ought to be 
taken as fair evidence of women’s atti- 
tude, inasmuch as it includes the class 
mentioned above—a large per cent. of 
non voters, consisting of an unlettered 
class of hard-working women wrestling 
with the problems of meagre incomes, 
large families, and household cares, In 
the precinct are 327 adults, of whom 241 
voted; of the 86 that failed to vote, 32, 
or less than half, were women. Of the 
241 voting, 113 were women; and of these 
women voters, 75 per cent., or three- 
quarters, registered and voted without 
solicitation. 

The polling place would be an eye- 
opener to some Eastern cities. There 
were no loafers, no liquor, no tobacco, 
no profanity, no electioneering, no loud 
or boisterous talk, but everything was as 
quiet and orderly as a church sociable, 
Why? Not because of your Australian 
ballot, but because three or four lady 
officials were present all day long in the 
capacity of clerks and judges. 

The only precinct “Gold Mine” con- 
siders worthy of mention is the ‘‘Tender- 
derloin district,” and on this he lays 
special stress, saying these outcasts were 
all registered and herded to the polls by 
the police, and made to vote “straight.” 
Now, women are non-partisan to a larger 
extent than men, and the writer does not 
intend to take sides. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the Democrats, 
equally with any other party, would have 
gladly controlled the ‘fallen women” 
vote, could they have done so. But 
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instead of the police board doing the 
bidding of the ‘‘boss,’’ as ‘‘Gold Mine” 
states, there was a serious clash between 
them, which threatened for a time to 
split the Democratic party. The fact is, 
the whole registry business was in the 
bands of the Republicans, who summoned 
U. S. marshals to protect these women 
instructed to vote the Republican ticket; 
and the Democrats had the marshals 
arrested and thrown into jail, in order 
to intimidate the women and prevent 
them from voting, which is just what 
happened, Their vote was light—I am 
told one of the lightest in years—and 
that is what the Democrats were after. 

‘Gold Mine’s” method of argument is 
shown by his suppression of the whole 
truth when a partial truth better serves 
his purpose, e. g., to show the indiffer- 
ence of our best women, he cites the 
defeat of a leading club woman nominated 
for County Superintendent of Schools; 
but he omitted to state that three ladies 
were nominated, one on each ticket, all 
cultivated club women of high character 
and social standing, and equally well 
qualified for the position. However much 
we may have desired to honor them all, 
there is allowed but one incumbent to the 
office, and but one was elected. As one 
of the ladies defeated happened to be 
“Gold Mine’s’’ candidate, he scores the 
women for his disappointment. 

Having replied in full to ‘‘Gold Mine’s’’ 
charges, I desire, in closing, to mention a 
few results directly traceable to women 
through equal suffrage: 

The Democratic Convention last fall 
declared for a new primary law—a sort of 
referendum—one of the first measures 
advocated by women; and if this bill be- 
comes a law, the packing, slatemaking, 
and bulldozing of the primary and caucus 
will be considerably lessened. I have 
already spoken of the change in the char- 
acter of our polling places, and my belief 
is that so long as women represent us in 
the Legislature, no such scenes will there 
occur as have been known in the past. 
Women in politics have rendered it for- 
ever impossible in Colorado to put up for 
any Office candidates of known immoral 
character. Not a man of doubtful reputa- 
tion was placed upon any ticket in last 
fali’s campaign, Parties no longer dare 
even consider such a move. 

It is the women of Colorado who, by 
their ballots and direct hand in legisla- 
tion along with their moral suasion, 
which otherwise would have been power- 
less, have given the mother equal owner- 
ship of her children; have raised the age 
of consent; have created a school for in- 
corrigible girls and a home for dependent 
children; have taken the emblems from 
the ballots, so that they will no longer 
deceive and entrap the ignorant voter; 
have placed drinking fountains on our 
streets; have enforced the laws for the 
welfare of clerks and for the prohibition 
of child labor. They have cleaned out 
saloons from every small town in the 
State. 

All this they have done, a mere begin- 
ning of what they hope to do; but, much 
as we prize these gains, they are infinitely 
small compared with the education of 
woman herself; the awakening of the 
civic spirit and the setting into motion of 
those ethical forces which condition all 
progress and hope of betterment. Through 
her political experience has come a know!l- 
edge of the situation as men view it, with 
a better understanding of the immensity 
of the task before her. She sees, as no 
woman can without such experience, the 
height and the depth of baseness to which 
unprincipled politicians will descend in 
order to secure their selfish ends. Such 
knowledge she has doubtless gained at 
the cost of much of her enthusiasm, ber 
immediate hopes and ideals. But along 
with it comes her profounder conviction 
of the necessity of the effusion of the 
feminine virtues into the body politic, and 
the increased determination to undertake 
the task along the lines of least resistance, 
and by slow and patient endeavor gradu- 
ally to work out the problem to a final 
solution. 

The educative process has been of no 
small value in developing woman’s judg- 
ment and liberating her view from the 
limitations of sex. The Colorado woman 
places no faith in the impracticable, super- 
ficial, spasmodic, get-there quick methods 
of the average woman reformer, but wisely 
joins forces with her brother, and works 
harmoniously with him in the study of 
conditions and causes, and in the reasona- 
ble adaptation of methods and remedies. 

Denver, Col. ANNA J. NORRIS, 
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MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 





A hearing was given by the Legislative 
Committee on Constitutional Amend. 
ments, at the State House in Boston, on 
March 8, to the petitioners for and re- 
monstrants against the submission to the 
voters of a constitutional amendment 
granting full suffrage to women. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Helen 
Adelaide Shaw, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 





and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell spoke for 
the petitioners; Mr. Thomas Russell, Mrs. 
J. Elliot Cabot, Mrs. Lincoln R. Stone, 
Miss Elizabeth Houghton, Miss Mary 
Dewey, Miss Heloise E. Hersey, and Mrs. 
A. J. George for the remonstrants. Miss 
Blackwell conducted the hearing for the 
petitioners, Mr. Russell for the ‘‘Antis.’’ 

The attendance Was good, but not quite 
so large as usual, because notice of the 
hearing had not been sent tothe Suffrage 
Headquarters in time for it to be an- 
nounced in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

The statement was made on the suffrage 
side that of the women who took any 
lively interest in the question either way, 
the large majority were in favor; and at 
the close of the hearing Mr. Blackwell 
asked the committee to take a vote of the 
ladies present, in order to seo what pro- 
portion of those who had taken sufficient 
interest to attend the hearing were suf- 
fragists. Mr. Russell has made this re- 
quest on some previous occasions, when 
he thought his supporters were in the ma- 
jority. This time he objected, but the 
committee over-ruled his objection and 
asked those in favor of the amendment to 
rise. Almost every woman in the room 
stood up. Those opposed were then called 
for. Mr. Russell, it was whispered, had 
advised his lady friends not to rise (the 
object of course being, as at the time of 
the so-called referendum, to conceal the 
fewness of their numbers); but several of 
those who sat too far off to hear him 
stood up, and then he waved to them all 
to rise. There were about a dozen of 
them. As the hour was late, a good 
many on both sides had gone home, 

Senator Kenefick, the chairman of the 
committee, is understood to be opposed, 
but he treated the petitioners with much 
fairness and courtesy. The suffragists 
felt that they had had a thoroughly good 
hearing, 





DENVER WOMEN ON CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

The Denver News says: 

The reported denunciation of woman’s 
rights by Cardinal Gibbons in Balti- 
more is not treated very seriously 
by Denver women. His statement that 
woman was largely responsible for the 
wreck of families by her attention to 
woman’s rights, clubs and other things, 
which he is quoted as saying are the cause 
of chilling their hearts toward home and 
husband, was the subject of some severe 
criticism, but in nearly every case the ex- 
pression among prominent Denver women 
was that Cardinal Gibbons either did not 
utter the words accredited to him, or he 
knows little of his subject. 

Mrs. J. D. Whitmore, president of the 
Woman’s Club, laughed merrily. 

*“Pshaw! What’s the use of your com- 
ing to interview me on a thing like that?” 
said she. ‘In the first place, I don’t be- 
lieve he ever said it. It doesn’t seem to 
me that any sane man would say it. Did 
you ever see anything so utterly absurd? 
Oh, well, if you insist on my taking it 
seriously, I can only say that the man, if 
he said these things, simply knows noth- 
ing at all about his subject. He ought to 
take a little trip West. I don’t think he 
would find his church in Denver feeling 
that way. At least, I never heard it if it 
does. He would find that the world 
moves on just the same in Denver as in 
Baltimore, 

“T have never been a pronounced snf- 
fragist. I did not work for it, and I have 
never been a member of any suffragist 
organization, But neither I nor any of 
my sisters have ever failed to vote, and 
when any person says things like this of 
suffrage or suffragists, itsimply brings the 
speaker into ridicule. It also helps the 
woman’s cause, for injustice always helps 
the cause in the end. 

**Never speak of our duties and respon- 

sibilities! Well, it seems to me I can’t go 
to a woman’s meeting anywhere without 
having my duties and responsibilities and 
shortcomings, as a woman, a mother and 
a citizen, held up before my eyes. But I 
will say that I have learned more things 
about bringing up my children in the club 
than I ever expected to know, and [am 
grateful to club life for that, if for nothing 
else.” 
. Mrs. Frank J. Mott, of 1333 Grant Ave- 
nue, one of the prominent Catholic wom- 
en in the city, and a tried and trusted 
worker for all manner of Catholic chari- 
ties. looked askance at the article. 

‘I don’t believe be ever said it,’’ she 
said bluntly. ‘*That doesn’t sound to me 
like one of our cardinals, or priests, either, 
unless it were some impetuous young 
fellow that didn’t know when he was talk- 
ing too much. Our clergy are very con- 
servative, very cautious about expressing 
themselves on public questions, and very 
dignified. when they do express them- 
selves. If the cardinal did say this, in 
the language in which itis put, he forgot 
his dignity, for this is mere ranting. But 
the next thing you will see will be a 
denial of this. 

“Of course, if Cardinal Gibbons did ex- 
press these sentiments it makes no dif- 
ference to me. Neither priests, cardinals, 
por popes have any control over our pri- 
vate opinions outside of religion. It 
makes no difference who says these things 
ascribed to Cardinal Gibbons. We who 
live here know that they are nottrue. We 
know that families are not broken up or 
divorces sought on account of equal suf- 
frage. In fact, I believe it is exactly the 
reverse. I believe the Colorado men think 
more of their wives since they inform 
themselves more and take more interest in 
public affairs. The Catholic people are 
conservative generally on this subject. 
But I know there is no such feeling as is 





expressed in this article among the Catho- 
lic clergy of Denver. If there is, they keep 
it very quiet. A man would be laughed 
at who would say such things in Denver. 
I never belonged to a suffrage association, 
and I did no work during the suffrage 
campaign in this State. But I am proud 
to have a vote, and proud to cast it.” 

Mrs. Fanny L. Hardin, president of the 
Pioneer Ladies’ Aid Society, and for years 
president of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
department of Colorado, gave a little sniff 
when she read the article. 

“Well,” she said pityingly, “I can’t 
agree with the cardinal because I know 
better. I supposed cardinals were big 
enough men to be broad and intelligent in 
their views. I wish he could come to 
Denver and see what the women are doing. 
Since the Woman’s Relief Corps was or- 
ganized the department of Colorado has 
raised $40,000 for the old soldiers and 
cared for hundreds ofthem. The Pioneer 
Ladies’ Aid Society has raised $10,000 or 
$12,000 for the old pioneers. Women who 
can do things like that can’t be so bad or 
so much like fools as he tries to make out, 
oven if they are wicked enough to vote 
once or twice a year.”’ 

The eye of Mrs. Sarah 8S. Platt-Decke 
did not miss the report of the anti- 
woman suffrage sermon preached by 
Cardinal Gibbons, notwithstanding she is 
quarantined at her home with a sick 
daughter. She did not take kindly to the 
sentiments of the prelate, and she did not 
refrain from saying so. 

“TI can’t see that Cardinal Gibbons, or 
any other priest, knows anything about the 
business of a wife or about the home-stay- 
ing qualifications of the average woman. 
He has no wife, and he is not competent 
to speak on the subject. 

“TI have been quarantined at home for 
four weeks with a sick child, and I am 
glad to be able to do something for her, 
but I guess I get around outside in public 
affairs about as much as any of them. I 
don’t know of any women who have 
homes to take care of that neglect them 
by reason of the duties society imposes 
upon them. The cardinal is talking about 
a matter that he knows nothing of from 
personal knowledge. That's all I have to 
say.”’ 


IN MEMORIAM. 





DEXTER CHAMBERLAIN BLOOMER died 
suddenly at his home in Council Bluffs, 
Ia., Feb. 24, aged 84 years. He was born 
in Cayuga County, N. Y., in 1816. He 
edited several papers in New York and 
Ohio from 1837 to 1858. In 1855 he moved 
to Council Bluffs. 

He was married in 1840 to Miss Amelia 
Jenks, who, by ber advocacy of dress re- 
form for women during her younger 
years, gave her name to the bioomer cos- 


tume, 
én _— _ 


Joun E. FirzGERALp, whose sudden 
death in New York was reported on 
March 6, will be remembered with affec- 
tion and respect by the early advocates of 
woman suffrage in this Commonwealth. 
As a member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature he was the unflinching advocate of 
equal suffrage for women, and used bis 
great political influence and unusual 
ability to promote it. When the right of 
Miss Abby May to take her seat in the 
Boston School Board was contested, and 
denied by the Supreme Court judges on 
the ground that a woman was not a ‘‘per- 
son”’ in the contemplation of the framers 
of the law, Mr. Fitzgerald promptly in- 
troduced and carried through a statute 
making women eligible to serve on school 
committees. That was more than twenty 
years ago. Mr. Fitzgerald rendered valu- 
able aid in effecting the subsequent legis- 
lation which enabled women to register 
and vote for school committees. Genial, 
chivalrous, and high-minded, a thorough 
lawyer, a magnetic speaker, independent 
in thought and action, he was a tower of 
strength to the suffrage cause for years, 
and his removal from Boston to New York 
was a serious loss to our movement. He 
would have reached higher political emi- 
nence had he not been outspoken in his 
criticism of discreditable party methods. 
No Irish-American citizen of New Eng- 
land has ever surpassed him in character 
and broad, comprehensive views of public 
questions. We regret his loss all the 





more because, if he had lived, he would 
probably soon have represented one of the 
New York metropolitan districts in the | 
National House of Representatives, and | 
would there have attained the eminence 
to which his noble qualities and unusual | 
talents justly entitled him. H. B. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, MARCH 7, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The tax bill has not yet been reported 
from the committee, either of the Senate 
or Assembly. Mrs. Loines and Mrs. 
Hackstaff have made several trips to | 
Albany, and have had interviews with | 
many members, and on one visit had an | 
informal hearing before the Senate Judi- | 
ciary Committee. The latest news is | 
that when there seemed a_ probability | 
that a favorable report from the com- | 
mittee might be secured, some zealous | 
member suddenly remembered that the 
whole constitution would be menaced if 


women received this small measure of 
liberty. Art. 2, Sec. 1, was brought for- 





ward to prove that no woman might, 
under any circumstances, cast a ballot; 
this is the famous clause which states 
that “every male citizen of the age of 
twenty-one years,”’ etc., shall be entitled 
to vote. As the bill now under considera- 
tion only allows women possessing prop- 
erty to vote on questions of taxation in 
the smaller cities, and as, at the same 
elections, this same provision of the con- 
stitution is violated because ‘‘every male 
citizen” is not allowed to vote, but only 
those who hold property, it is evident 
that there is no weight whatever to this 
argument. These municipal elections are 
in the nature of the elections in other 
corporations, where only those having a 
financial interest are allowed to vote, and 
as women have voted under these con- 
ditions in eleven towns for many years 
past, it is evident that this objection isa 
subterfuge to escape doing what, for 
other reasons, these men do not approve. 
All these objections should only spur the 
friends throughout the State to renewed 
efforts to secure the votes of the members 
of the Legislature in their own localities. 
On Thursday of last week President 
Guggenheimer, of the Municipal Council, 
appointed a conference with the officers 
of the Civic and Political Equality Union 
to consider the reforms in the condition 
of the ferry boats. When the hour came, 
a storm, almost prohibitive in its charac- 
ter, was raging, and the only person 
who braved the weather was myself. 
Under the circumstances, after briefly 
stating what were the improvements 
asked for, further discussion was post- 
poned until after a written communica- 
tion should be submitted from the officers 
of the C. and P. E. Union. On that same 
afternoon the regular monthly meeting of 
the County League took place at the 
Tuxedo with a very small audience, as 
the rain was still falling in torrents. It 
was a pity that so few were present, as 
the meeting was of unusual interest, 
Mrs. Belle Grey Taylor read a charming 
paper on “Club Women,” closing by 
reciting some graceful verses on ‘Wo- 
man’s Vote.’’ Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
of Colorado, was with us and consented to 
give us an address on the conditions 
under woman suffrage in that State. Her 
account of the success of the experiment 
was most interesting and satisfactory to 
all who might have had any doubts as to 
the results of the reform. Mrs, Bradford 
is an excellent speaker, clear and forcible 
in her style. Any suffrage club that can 
secure her will be fortunate in introduc- 
ing to an audience of friends or of 
enemies one who will present her subject 
in a most fascinating manner. Mrs, Char- 
lotte B. Wilbour reported the Washington 
Convention in a graphic way, and some 
working committees were appointed. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
210 West 59th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A powerful Consumers’ League has 
been formed in Minneapolis. The secre- 
tary is Miss Hannah R. Sewell, University 
of Minnesota. 

An Armenian cook, who worked a year 
for Mrs, Isabel C. Barrows, and is highly 
recommended by her, wants a situation. 
He speaks English, is clean, capable, and 
industrious, and makes beautiful bread, 
etc. 

“TI will never favor Mrs. Carrie Catt for 
President of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association.”” ‘‘Why not?” “I’m 
not going to throw my influence for a 
woman who doesn’t know how to spell 
one of the simplest words.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 





Notwithstanding the excellence of the 
medical service in Russia, trained nurses 
are few. This fact prompted Mrs. Fred- 
erick Dent Grant to take with her a 
trained purse to attend her daughter, the 
Princess Cantacuzene, who is ill in Russia 
with typhoid fever. The nurse selected 
is Mrs. Esther A. W. Shafer, who was 
first assistant to the head nurse and su- 
perintendent of the trained nurses’ de- 
partment of the New York Metropolitan 
Hospital. 


The critics of woman suffrage and suf. 
fragists can close their mouths at the 
start on one point with respect to Mrs. 
Catt, the successor of Miss Anthony. 
She is said to be a fine housekeeper and 
an excellent cook.—Boston Transcript. 
There are others. A woman who knows 
how to cook will know how to vote. Yet 
the man who would not like to have his 
wife vote would make her get up in cold 
mornings and build the fire.—New Or- 
leans Picayune. 


Governor Richards, of Wyoming, has 
called upon the women of that State to 
raise between three and four thousand 
dollars to purchase the silver service for 
the new battleship Wyoming. This is 
eminently proper, for the Wyoming is 
built for home defence, and if there is any 
point where woman, especially voting 





woman, is strong, it is in defence of the 
home. Of course, Wyoming women will 
do this as they do everything else they 
attempt.—.Western Club Woman. 


A committee of the Universal Peace 
Union edits the Peacemaker and Court of 
Arbitration, a monthly journal now in its 
S3ist year. The last issue is full of in- 
teresting matter. It is published at 1305 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Rev. Adolph Roeder, of East Orange, 
N. J., preached a good peace sermon on 
arecent Sunday. Hesaid: ‘The larger 
half of all nations do not want war; the 
larger half of the armies of the world do 
not want it, and every woman wants 
peace. She may have the courage to say 
‘Go, your country needs you,’ and she 
will read her Bible at night and try to 
think that war is right, but she reads the 
bulletins, and she knows that it is all 
wrong.” 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T t. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





CASTLE 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, March .12 


The Prisoner of Zenda 


PRICES: 
Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 


eee & 
A Great Historical 


Romance 


TO HAVE 
AND 


TO HOLD 


By 
MARY JOHNSTON 























S Illustrations 


40} Pages $7.50 





HovucutTon Mirruin & Co, 














Boston New York 
AO0O08AO 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxme 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 
Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, and the 


West, 9.0 AM Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 300 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, *.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. ML; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M, 

For Cambridge, *.50, 9.00. 10.00, 11.00 A, M.s 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 1.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.48. 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer aud Fitchbarg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.08, 
3.00, 7.30 P.M 

For Mariborough, $0 A. M.; 7.30 P. M, 

*For Ayer only 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

le. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14 1498. 








TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF LADIES 


Who desire something new at 
this season of the year in 


SILK WAISTS, 


We have had made for us and 
are now showing very choice 
models in the newest shades. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 
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THE TOWER. 





BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MCDONALD. 
Thy love for me is like a tower 
Whereto from strife and storm I flee; 
High on the rock its steadfast walls 
Are set above the bitter sea. 


Within its shelter safe and dear 

I hear, and, smiling, dread no more 
The mocking of the ghostly wind, 

The time-waves breaking on the shore. 





SONG OF A PILGRIM-SOUL. 





BY HENRY VAN DYKE. 





March on, my soul, nor like a laggard stay! 
March swiftly on. Yet err not from the way 
Where all the nobly wise of old have trod— 
The path of faith made by the sons of God. 


Follow the marks that they have set beside 
The narrow, cloud-swept track, to be thy 
guide; 
Follow, and honor what the past has gained, 
And forward still, that more may be at- 
tained! 





MOUSIC. 


BY WILLIAM CARMAN ROBERTS. 





Your fingers sweep the keys, and then 
By river-reach and iris fen 
The long-dead days come back again. 


Smile on me once again, and so 
Watt me on music soft and low 
Down the far hills of long ago, 


Black, tossing rapids, through whose roar 
A vague, great voice forevermore 
Goes echoing from shore to shore; 


All phases of that wilderness 
Whose close communion used to bless 
My boyhood in its loneliness. 


=e 


MOTHER'S CHAIR. 





BY M. E. SANGSTER. 





The century's day had just begun, 
When the bride, as shy as a small gray 
mouse, 
Came home one eve at the set of sun, 
To reign a jueen in a wee bit house— 
A wee bit house, but love was there, 
And its throne was the bride’s small rocking 
cbair. 


Time fared along, and the rocking chair 
Kept pace with rise and fall of atune 

That the mother softly caroled there, 
Slowly, and sweetly, rune and croon, 

Mother and baby and rockaby, 

As the busy and beautiful years flew by. 


And the wee bit house was a crowded nest 
That was left one day for a statelier home, 
But the small chair stood in its place with 
the best, 
Throne for the mother, 
come ; 
Babies and babies were cradled there 
In her tender arms, in that rocking chair. 


whoe’er might 


The years sped on like the waves ih a race, 
And small grandchildren fluttered in; 
The dear old hearth was the rallying place 

For a bevy of beautiful kith and kin; 
Always the centre, standing there, 
Was the dear little mother’s rocking chair. 


Like sifted snowflakes the days trooped on, 
Till the m »ther heard the angels call; 

One sunrise broke with the mother gone,— 
Only to heaven, that was all; 

But oh, it was lonely lingering where 

We knelt to her in her little chair! 


And one of the youngest of all the line, 
A gay girl, just out of college sits, 
In that same old chair, and in shade and 
shine 
A look of her great-grand mother flits 
Over her face so sweet and fair, 
As she rests in the prim little rocking chair. 


—- —_——— 


A CONSCIENTIOUS ROBBER. 





Mrs. Tom Mousley lost her pocketbook. 
Consternation ! 

The family was one of the most re- 
spected in the second precinct of the third 
ward. Everybody knows that to be one 
of the best neighborhoods in the city. 
The family consisted: First, of the baby; 
second, Mrs. Mousley; third, Ann, the 
maid of all work; fourth, Mr. Tom Mous- 
ley, popular salesman in the “great dry- 
goods and millinery emporium” (see ad- 
vertisements) of Flummery, Fashion & 
Cash. Mr. Tom Mousley’s salary was 
twenty one dollars per week. 

Everybody liked Mrs. Tom Mousley. 
She was pretty, prettily dressed and 
happy. Her baby was the most wonder- 
ful and interesting infant she had ever 
seen, Ann wasa model hired girl. Mr. 
Tom Mousley was—well, Tom paid over 
to Mrs. Mousley each week fifteen dollars 
of his wages. Mrs. Mousley and Ann did 
all the rest. 

Under this system of government the 
family got on so smoothly, and they were 
so popular in society, that Mrs. Mousley, 
the baby and Ann justly considered them- 
selves of much importance in the social 
field, and firmly believed that their ad- 
ministration was a little the best in that 
community. 


pocketbook. It contained seventeen dol- 
lars and nineteen cents—nearly a week’s 
wages of Tom’s earnings. Here was a 
pretty pickle! If Tom should hear of it 
he might hold another election and install 
himself president, or at least secretary of 
the treasury, of the family government. 
He might enact a reform family tariff, for 
revenue only, barely sufficient for the 
family necessaries economically admin- 
isted. And Mrs. Mousley had been plan- 
ning for a new dress! So this loss must 
be repaired before Tom heard of it. 

Mrs. Mousley kept a dog, Fan, a small- 
sized collie, ostensibly to protect her and 
the house in Tom’s absence, but really to 
eat the scraps from the family table. This 
Fan possessed all the sagacity of the 
famous Scotch collie breed. She could be 
be taught anything. 

She understood what was said to or 
about her a good deal better than many a 
newly imported hired man, Not having 
sheep, cattle, or fowls to take care of, she 
devoted her principal talent to finding 
things. Make her understand what was 
lost or mislaid, and she would nose all 
over the house, the yard, and the whole 
third ward, if necessary, until she found 
it. Tom had ameliorated many a melan- 
choly hour in teaching her this useful 
trick, 

So now Mrs. Mousley and Ann, after 
having vainly ransacked the house for the 
purse, and tried miserably to remember 
where Mrs. Mousley had it last, sought to 
make Fan understand what was lost, and 
that it must be found at all hazards, Mrs. 
Mousley showed Fan an old pocketbook, 
made her smell of it, and said: 

“Go find it, Fan! No, not this one, but 
my new one. Go find it! Go! Did we 
look in baby’s crib, Ann? Hunt for it, 
Fan; go find it! I know I took it to 
market this morning. I wore my gray 
dress. Why don’t you let Fan out-of- 
doors, Ann? Opentbat side door! Here 
it is only Tuesday, and the whole week’s 
expenses tocome. I’ve got to buy some 
more milk tickets this afternoon, and no 
money. That’s right, Fan; go find it! 
And there’s the grocery bill!” 

When Fan disappeared toward the 
market they rummaged the whole house 
once more. In half an hour Fan returned, 
bringing an old kid glove that she had 
found, Not finding the pocketbook she 
brought this home, as the editors say, 
‘Not necessarily for publication, but as 
an evidence of good faith.’’ She looked 
apologetic from the black tip of her nose 
to the white tip of her tail. Mrs. Mousley 
sat down and cried, 


“No, not that, Fan,” she said, ‘A 
pocketbook—like this—this. Not this—a 
new one like this. Go find it! You must 


find it! It’s getting toward time for Mr. 
Mousley tocome home. Go find it, Fan! 
Ann, let her out. Now, Ann, mind, you 
mustn’t say a word to let Mr. Mousley 
know.” 

*No’m, I won’t.’?” Ann winked a wink 
expressive of impregnable secrecy. 

“And you mustn’t look as if anything 
had happened, or he’ll be sure to notice 
it.” 

‘“No’m, I won’t. I'll look carelesser’n a 
p’liceman, ma’am. Don’t you be nervous 
on my account, ma’am.”’ 

‘*Because we may find it in the morning, 


Ann. Or maybe in the night I can re- 
member where I put it. But I know I 
can’t. Remember, now, Mr. Mousley 


mustn’t get to know a thing about it.”’ 
‘“No’m, not a hint.” 

Fan, after being gone an hour, returned 
with a fine handkerchiet that somebody 
had dropped. She looked disappointed, 
but she hoped the handkerchief would be 
received as a sufficient apology. 

Presently Mr. Tom Mousley got home, 
He was received with suspicious effusion. 
Never had he sat down to a nicer supper, 
Never had Mrs. Mousley and Ann made 
home more pleasant for him. If Mrs, 
Mousley had given him time to think, he 
would have been sure to suspect this 
sudden affectionateness, especially of 
Ann’s. But one thing did attract his 
attention. 

‘What is that dog hunting for?’’ he 
suddenly asked; ‘‘she is smelling all over 
the house.” 

He did not notice the dismay produced 
by this question, but continued, with his 
attention fixed on the dog: “Go it, Fan! 
Find it!” 

Mrs. Mousley hurriedly got him into 
the parlor, while Ann dragged Fan off to 
the coal shed, and locked her in witha 
soup bone big enough to keep her quiet 
for hours. 

Mrs. Mousley slept ill that night. She 
felt greatly relieved when Tom was safely 
off to the store in the morning. Then 
Fan, who still remembered ber lesson of 
the day before, was let out and sent off 
again with an order to ‘‘Go find it!” 
This was the last hopeless resort. 

Fan went away firmly resolved to find 
and bring home a pocketbook, if there 
was such a thing to be got at anywhere 
inside of the city limits. She went nos- 
ing about everywhere she could remember 


visit. In vain. So Fan grew desperate. 
Meanwhile a clerk from a drug-store 
where Mrs. Mousley had brought three 
postage stamps, rang the bell. Confront- 
ed by Ann, he asked if the lady of the 
house had lost a pocketbook. She had. 
He wished to see her, Ann admitted him 
joyfully. 

Mrs. Mousley did not wait to be ques- 
tioned. She poured forth her tale. She 
had lost her pocketbook yesterday morn- 
ing. It contained seventeen dollars and 
nineteen cents—red morocco with silver 
clasp—and two postage-stamps, with a 
sample of lace edging and four caramels; 
also ashort piece of pencil, with a pair 
of embroidery scissors, and a clipping 
from a paper of a marriage notice, and 
a 

“Here ’tis, madam,” interrupted the 
clerk, handing it over. ‘*We found it on 
the floor, and we couldn’t guess who you 
were till this morning, when a customer 
said it looked like one Mrs. Mousley car- 
ried. Good morning, madam.” 

He was off like a business man. 

Soon afterward Fan scratched and 
whined at the side door. Ann let her in. 
She came in as proud as a ward con- 
stable’s wife the first time of his election. 
She laid in Mrs, Mousley’s lap an elegant 
lady’s pocketbook. It had a monogram 
of pearls ona gold plate, gold chain to 
swing it by, gold clasps, crimson velvet 
body, heavy gold fringe at the bottom. 
Mrs. Mousley screamed, ‘Oh!’ and felt 
faint. 

Nevertheless she preserved strength 
enough to open the purse. It was stuffed 
with money—twenties, tens, fives, three 
gold coins, some silver, and even a dia- 
mond ring. Mrs. Mousley almost fainted 
again. 

Here was another pickle—and a worse 
pickle than the other one! Fan waggled 
all over with delight, and sat up on her 
haunches to be petted and praised. She 
had done it—brought home a pocketbook! 
What better could the most dutiful dog 
be expected to do? 

Fan had grown desperate, when she 
saw a lady get out of her carriage in front 
of afamous jeweller’s store, swinging a 
pocketbook carelessly on her forefinger 
by its gold chain. Fan gave as fierce 
and menacing a grow! and bark as could 
emanate from a dog of her size. She 
rushed at the lady with every pretence of 
intense fury. She sprang upon her, 
grabbed the pocketbook and ran. 

The lady screamed, sat down on the 
sidewalk, and nearly fainted. Ten gentle- 
men and two ladies rushed to her assist- 
ance. The gentlemen helped her into a 
drug-store and administered remedies. 

Three boys threw missiles at Fan; two 
men kicked at her; but she was off like a 
shot. In fact, no shot could dodge six 
pairs of legs, turn two corners, and dis- 
appear up an alley as Fan did. In thirty 
seconds she was at home. 

How Mrs. Mousley spent nearly all day 
hunting up the owner of that pocket- 
book; how she explained and apolo- 
gized; how the lady was more delighted 
with Fan than she was over the recovery 
of her money; how Fan fawned upon her 


I did not know the question was to be 
argued before any Congressional Com- 
mittee at Washington or elsewhere. I 


wrote to no one at Washington. My con- 
nection with this discussion arises from 
my letter written to the present superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Colorado 
in June, 1898, This lady, whose candi- 
dacy I supported in the campaign of that 
year, was about to address the women's 
clubs in biennial convention at Denver, 
and wrote me from Black Hawk asking 
me to give her my conclusions upon the 
effect of woman suffrage. 

“In public addresses I had urged the 
amendment giving all women the right to 
vote. Nothing was further from my mind 
than to seek to undo that legislation. I 
thought then, as I think now, that the 
weight of argument is all upon the side of 
woman suffrage. And in my letter to 
Mrs. Grenfell I said so, I also gave my 
testimony to its good results in the coun- 
try and in the smaller towns of the State. 
I was at that time the president of the fire 
and police board of Denver, and Mrs. 
Grenfell doubtless wrote to me for that 
reason and for the purpose of learning 
from me my views of suffrage in this city 
from a police standpoint. In my letter 
to her I expressed a fear that there was a 
growing tendency among many excellent 
women not to exercise the right of fran- 
chise; and I added, what I think is true, 
that the demi-monde present a constant 
temptation to politicians to force the vote 
of that element along certain lines and 
certain lines only. 

‘As a member of the board I had 
learned how subject to abuse these women 
were and how easily their votes might be 
controlled and deflected to suit the ends 
of party managers. I had heard, truth- 
fully or otherwise, that these women had 
been rounded up in former elections and 
driven to the polls like cattle, and com- 
pelled to vote as public officials desired 
them to do. 

“T realized that the votes of male crim- 
inals are subject to barter and sale, and 
that the votes of these fallen women are 
apt to be cast without volition or freedom 
of choice, 

“I felt that if our decent women should 
failin any considerable number, by rea- 
son of indifference or other cause, to vote, 
as I feared many were apt to do, and the 
women of the streets were made to vote, 
as I knew could easily be done, the result 
would, in its ultimate operation, be dis- 
astrous rather than helpful to ballot re- 
form. And the only doubt I felt or ex- 
pressed as to the wisdom of the legisla- 
tion rested on this fear. I never meant to 
say more than this, for this was the 
thoug.t uppermost in my mind. 

‘“‘Mrs. Grenfell did not send my letter 
East, but a copy of this letter, several 
weeks ago, was given by me to a gentle- 
man friend of mine in Denver, who knew 
that I had once written such a letter in 
which I had expressed these views. He 
had the right to use it as he pleased. He 
sent it to Washington. I did not know 
how he proposed to use it. The letter, 
however, contains no such expressions as 
‘scarlet women,’ or ‘ballot. box stuffing.’ 





by way of explaining that it was only a 
joke, without any malice or evil intent; | 
how she tried to buy Fan, but couldn’t; | 
how she made great friends with Mrs. | 
Mousley, and introduced her into very | 
‘tway-up’’ society; how Tom never heard 
of it until this lady told him, too late for 
a change of administration—all this is 
unnecessary to the tale.—Youth’s Com- | 
panion. | 

| 
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RALPH TALBOT ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





Dispatches from Washington stated | 
that a letter written by Hon. Ralph Tal- | 
bot, deprecating woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado, was read before a Senate Committee 
in Washington, Meeting Mr. Talbot yes- 
terday a News reporter asked him about 
the letter, when the ex-member of the fire 
and police board made the following 
statement: 

« “Why did I write a letter opposing 
woman suffrage? How did it reach the 
Senate Committee at Washington, and to 
whom did I address the letter? I am 
glad you mention the matter, because I 
wish to correct a misunderstanding about 
it. 





‘*T have never opposed woman suffrage. | 
} 


“It made no reflection upon woman suf- 
frage as a proposition of right or justice, 
or at all. I feel that my position has been 
misinterpreted and my attitude misunder- 
stood. I helped to bring it to pass that 
women might vote in Colorado. In com- 
mon with many others I have watched 
with keen interest the effect upon the 
tone of public morals which this enlarge- 
ment of the right of suffrage might have. 
Iam not hostile to woman suffrage now, 


| nor have I ever been; on the contrary, I 
| would not change the suffrage if I had it 


in my power to do so. 
‘*My efforts made while in public office 
to bring about a graduated civil service in 


| both fire and police departments of Den- 


ver, in which undertakings I was loyally 
supported by women members of all the 
political parties and of the Civic Federa- 
tion and civil service associations, should 
show that I appreciate the benign in- 
fluence of good women in municipal gov- 
ernment, : 

“While I realize that my views can con- 
cern the public but slightly, nevertheless 
I am not willing to rest under an imputa- 
tion false in fact that I have sought to 
cast my personal influence, however slight 
weight it may have, against a movement 
which I helped to promote and which is 





| with 


the established law of the State in which 
1 live.” 

Mr. Talbot was then asked if he had 
changed his views as expressed in the 
Grenfell letter, and if he wished to recall 
any of his utterances; to which he replied: 

“I do not; my letter was hurriedly dic- 
tated, but it expressed fairly well what I 
wished to say. All suffrage, whether 
male or female, needs safeguards and 
limitations. If good men and women 
would always vote and vote independently 
and fearlessly, with less partisanship and 
with higher appreciation of the dignity of 
the electoral franchise, the results in city 
and State which good citizens desire 
would be speedily realized. The danger 
inherent in universal suffrage is that many 
good people are indifferent as to voting 
and manifest no interest in politics. They 
hold themselves aloof from all participa- 
tion therein, leaving its practical contro) 
to men who make their living by politics 
and out of politics. In a few words I 
tried to say in my letter to Mrs. Grenfell 
that the greatest danger in city politics 
arising out of woman suffrage was the 
growing indifference of many good women 
to its exercise and the enforced activity 
of many bad ones. That was my judg- 
ment then, and it is my judgment now.” 
—Denver News, Feb. 24. 


-_<——- 


SUCCESS IN SIGHT. 





Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, of Oregon, 
addressed the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association at its recent annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., as follows: 


The Paradise of the Pacific Northwest, 
from whose summer lands and sundown 
seas I have travelled four thousand miles 
to greet this brilliant gathering, was, until 
within the past few years, so remote in 
time, as well as in distance, from the 
older settled portions of this North Ameri- 
can continent, that nobody living outside 
of our great bailiwick, except Susan B. 
Anthopy, had discovered the woman’s 
side of our progressive history, with which 
she became acquainted by personal con- 
tact in 1871. But even Miss Anthony 
found on reaching our shores, nearly 
thirty years ago, that the awakened wo- 
man of the latter half of the 19th century 
had, shortly prior to her advent, dis- 
covered herself. 

When the historic expedition of dis- 
covery, headed by Lewis and Clark, began 
its famous journey of exploration in 1804, 
it started westward from a point east of 
the Mississippi river and extended its 


. transcontinental travels through the al- 


most unknown country now known as 
Middle West, and came, at last to Oregon, 
leaving its families at home. The results 
of that important journey will remain 
through all time to mark the tracks it left 
upon this nation’s topographical and 
commercial history. But of the ultimate 
results of their researches the men who 
managed it had no dream; still less did 
they imagine that ere the dawn of another 
century the co-existence and necessary co- 
association of wives and mothers in all 
the great and small affairs of life would 
echo back, across the Rocky Mountains 
and from under the shadows of our own 
sea-bathed Sierras, the fact that the most 
important discovery of the century had 
been made when the woman of the great 
West discovered herself. 

If Lewis and Clark and their intrepid 
companions were with usin the flesh to- 
day, they would see vast armies of men, 
as valorous and adventurous as them- 
selves, still engaged in making new dis- 
coveries in the physical geography of the 
United States. And they would see these 
modern Argonauts, reaching out, guided 
by a destiny they could not foresee or 
fathom, to raise the standard of individual 
and collective liberty in the gem-studded 
waters of the Pacific Ocean and the Asiatic 
seas. Then, in turning the searchlight 
of their expanded vision northward, they 
would see yet other companies of men, 
reaching out into the hyperborean alti- 
tudes of remote Alaska, accompanied, as 
Lewis and Clark’s expedition ought to 
have been, by mothers, wives, and daugh- 
ters, who are proving themselves as strong 
in endurance and as intrepid in danger as 
their fathers, husbands, and sons. And 
they would see, no matter whether they 
turned the searchlight toward the East, 
where the modern adventurer pitches his 
tent upon the granite heights of Sumpter, 
or toward the South, to the tree-clad hills 
of Oregon’s Bohemian district; no matter 
whether they bivouacked among the 
frozen crags of Chilcoot pass, or on the 
humid borders of Cape Nome; no matter 
if they camped under the mountain edges 
of modern Skagway, or rested at Metla- 
kahtla, the virtue of the forest maiden 
would not be disturbed as of yore, nor 
would the dusky wife of the aboriginal 
man be tempted to populate the new world 
half-caste children to become the 
Isbmaelites of new generations, like the 
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son of one Argonaut I have in mind, who, 
when asked, after being convicted of 
murder, to state why sentence of death 
should not be pronounced upon him, 
turned savagely upon his pious father 
and cursed him roundly for having mar- 
ried an Indian woman. 

Nowhere else upon this planet are the 
inalienable rights of women as much ap- 
preciated as on the newly settled borders 
of these United States. Men have had 
opportunities in our remote countries to 
see the worth of the civilized woman who 
came with them or among them to new 
settlements after the Indian woman’s day. 
And they have seen her, not as the parasi- 
tic woman who inherits wealth, or the 
equally selfish woman who lives in idle- 
ness upon her husband’s toil, but as their 
helpmate, companion, counsellor, and 
fellow homemaker, rejoicing with them 
in the homes they have earned together, 
and in the sons and daughters they have 
reared in the hope that each would follow 
in the other’s steps the good old plodding 
paths of industry and peace. But, in spite 
of theories or regrets, the world is moving 
and woman is moving with it—not always, 
maybe, in the best chosen paths, for we 
are no wiser than our brothers—but al- 
ways moving onward in some direction 
toward a higher goal. There came a time 
in Oregon, in the days when Washington, 
Montana, and Idaho were as yet a part of 
Oregon's territory, when men said to the 
intrepid women who were helping them 
to subdue the wilderness: ‘‘You shall be 
endowed with property rights of your 
own, other than those dependent upon 
the meagre possibilities of gift, devise, 
and inheritance,” and they bestowed upon 
women, under an act of Congress origi- 
nated by themselves, great tracts of virgin 
acres, making free-holdeis of our women 
pioneers. 

During the limited period of the early 
‘fifties’? while this act, known as the 
donation land law, was in force, large 
numbers of married women joined their 
husbands in Oregon, and, availing them- 
selves of their opportunity, became origi- 
nal owners of the soil; and such is wo- 
man’s innate love of home, not to speak of 
her oftentimes inordinate desire to possess 
a home of her own, that if the law had 
not been repealed to this day, there need 
not be a resident man in all the States of 
the Pacific Northwest, of which Oregon 
was the mother, who would not to-day be 
in joint possession, with his faithful 
family, of an abode having its foundation 
in the soil, from which no speculator 
could dislodge him. Woman always was 
and always will be the best and truest 
friend of man. And I say again, as I have 
often said before, ‘‘God bless the men! 
We couldn’t do without them if we would; 
we wouldn’t if we could,” 

And yet, it is well known that the very 
best men are not always the most pros- 
perous. 

I have here a copy of the transactions 
of the Ninth Annual Reunion of the Ore- 
gon Pioneer Association, in which I find 
the following testimonial from the pen of 
Hon. Jesse Applegate to the memory of 
his faithful wife, who died in 1881. Mr. 
Applegate says: “She was a safe coun- 
sellor, for her untaught instincts were 
truer and safer rules of conduct than my 
better informed judgment. Had I oftener 
followed her advice, her pilgrimage on 
earth might have been happier; at least, 
her strong desire to make all happy around 
her would not have been cramped by ex- 
treme penury.’’ Ab, many and many have 
been the women of my bailiwick, who, 
like Mrs. Applegate, have ‘‘gone to their 
graves in deep penury,” whose “untaught 
instincts,” if they bad been possessed of 
equal rights before the law, would have 
accompanied their ‘‘strong desire to make 
their husbands and all around them happy 
and prosperous,”’ a desire that could have 
been gratified to their hearts’ content if 
their lives “had not been cramped by ex- 
treme penury.”’ 

In an address before the Pioneer Society 
at its tenth anniversary, I said: “It was 
a tardy recognition of a noble woman’s 
worth that brought forth the deep wail of 
regret that I have quoted. But no tongue 
or pen can depict the hopeless anguish of 
the bereaved husband who frankly con- 
fessed in his hour of desolation that ‘her 
life might have been longer and happier,’ 
if he ‘had oftener followed her advice.’ ”’ 
There never lived a kindlier, manlier man 
than Jesse Applegate, whose great be- 
reavement opened his blinded understand- 
ing and made him, ever after, to the day 
of his death, an uncompromising equal 
suffragist, whose manly relatives are now 
following his example; and if, with his 
great soul and manly goodness of heart, 
he was unjust to the best and dearest 
friend God ever gives to man, what shall 
we say of the lives of many—alas, how 
many, other women with husbands less 
noble than he, whose toil has brought 
them no recompense, very little apprecia- 
tion and less of liberty?”’ 

In former times every woman, no mat- 
ter how lowly, possessed some sort of a 
home in which she was always toiling. 
She was the world’s first crude manufac- 
turer, the world’s first homemaker; and 
she still desires always, above everything 
else, to be her own homekeeper. But the 
world is changing front. Her spindle and 
her loom are gone. Steel and steam have 
despoiled her of the primitive means of 
livelihood, which kept her comfortable, 
busy, and content. Still she must earn or 
help to earn a livelihood. Very few men 
possess the Midas touch that turns the 
things they handle into gold. 

The woman who ‘keeps boarders for 
company,” is a close second to the wife 
who ‘tmakes dresses for diversion,” or 
“teaches school for recreation,’’ or goes 
out washing ‘‘for amusement.’’ These 
words are not spoken in disparagement of 
the many men who are financial failures, 
nor would I reflect in any way upon the 
far less number who possess the Midas 
touch, I am simply stating facts germane 
to the question at issue, through the ob- 





servance of which our border statesmen 
have grown both just and wise. 

Our pioneer women had not long been 
property-holders before they became tax- 
payers. Then gradually the truth dawned 
upon them, as they toiled to pay the tax- 
gatherer, that ‘“‘taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny,” and “governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.”’ By and by the son of 
the pioneer grew up and left the farm, 
with its old-fashioned, meagre equip- 
ments, which satisfied the good old father, 
who, while he lived, had tried in vain to 
curb the aspirations of the boy. And the 
son became an inventor, an actor, a spec- 
ulator, a printer, a publisher, a lawyer, a 
miner, a preacher, a teacher, a doctor, a 
prizefighter, a soldier, a banker, a broker, 
an editor, a politican, a merchant—any- 
thing but a plodding, half-way tiller of 
the soil his parents loved, 

Then, the daughter, finding the young 
man had left the farm, came also to the 
city, and began to crowd her brother in 
the race for livelihood. The young man 
coéperated with his fellows and built a 
clubhouse—and still the maiden was 
alone. But she would work cheaper than 
he, chiefly because she could not run life’s 
race with him except in ruinous competi- 
tion. So she lived ina 7 by 9 room with 
an oil stove and a folding bed; and more 
and more she crowded him to the wall. 
And it wasa life of independence compared 
to that which she had left. Her meagre 
wage sufliced for food and clothes and 
shelter. She had discovered herself, and 
for a time she was satisfied. She was not 
compelled to marry from mercenary mo- 
tives, and would not wed a coronet unless 
love crowned the contract, and cleanliness 
of character, equal to her own, accom- 
panied the nuptial bond. 

And so it has gone on and on, until 
another stage in her development has 
come. And, like the bird, which, tethered 
at the end of a short line, rejoices in its 
enlarged circuit when the line is length- 
ened, until at last nothing will satisfy it 
but freedom altogether, the young woman 
has tried her partial emancipation 
from old-time environments; and now 
she is no longer satisfied. She sits alone 
at night in her little chamber, and 
watches the career of her brother, upon 
whom there are fastened no political 
fetters, and sees him reach the U. S. 
Senate, or become the president of a bank 
or the head of a great department store. 
She watches a sister who became the 
parasitic wife of him of the Midas touch, 
and beholds her sheltered in a gilded 
mansion between which and herself there 
is a great gulf fixed. Or she reads of her 
as presiding Janguidly in her palace ata 
meeting called to oppose the political 
liberties of such toiling women as herself. 
She cannot have a gilded or even a 
humble home for herself, because there is 
no man left to marry her, and her wages 
hardly support her daily existence. So 
she says, ‘‘What means that favored wo- 
man’s wealth to me? This box wherein 
I sleep is not a home! [ toil at half wages, 
and I am ostracized from the society in 
which my favored sister and brother 
shine. I have no hope in posterity, for I 
cannot marry. But 1 must live, and I am 
not content!’ So she is calling to her 
brother bachelor in the U.S, Senate, or 
her married brother in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives, and to all men in the ballot 
booths of Oregon, saying, ‘‘Men and 
brethren! The times are out of joint! 
Old things have passed away, but not all 
things have become new. There are no 
fetters on you. Why should we wear 
manacles?” When you say ‘Keep to your 
home,”’ she is compelled, alas, to answer 
that she has no home to keep. When you 
remind her that “marriage is her pro- 
per sphere,” she is confronted with the 
fact that the modern bachelor is not a 
marrying man. 

So she quotes Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and Susan B, Anthony, and Olive Schreiner 
and Charlotte Perkins Stetson, in her 
dreams, and repairs the next morning to 
her schoolroom, where she teaches the 
Declaration of Independence to a class of 
fifty girls and less than half a score of 
boys. 

Among married women and sweet girl 
graduates, the attempt to make the best 
of their present environment within the 
limited circle bounded by their strained 
lariats results in the formation of women's 
clubs. These institutions suffice to ease 
somewhat the tension of their tethers, 
which many of them are unconsciously, 
but none the less certainly, striving to 
snap in twain, with every prospect of 
success. 

I have now come to my reasons for 
heading my address with the inspiring 
caption, “Success in Sight.’’ The never- 
fettered men of Oregon are becoming as 
weary as ourselves of these times that are 
out of joint. So they have submitted, by 
the vote of their Representatives in the 
Legislature an amendment to our State 
constitution, in which they say, ‘‘No per- 
son shall hereafter be prohibited from 
voting on account of sex.”” This amend- 
ment they propose to ratify at the coming 
June election. And, while we shall miss, 
in the campaign now pending, the power- 
ful aid of the late lamented Senator 
Dolph, the financial backing and manly 
votes of Hon. W. S. Ladd and J. B. Mont- 
gomery, of revered memory, the states- 
manship of Hon. Henry Failing, and his 
lamented brother, Edward Failing, who 
has just passed to the skies; while we no 
more hear the honored voice of Oregon’s 
chief justice, M. P. Deady, raised in our 
behalf, nor the encouraging words of the 
long line of our governors who have gone 
in the fullness of time to their long home, 
we have scores and scores of leading men 
yet left to speak for us. 

I resist the strong temptation to name 
in} this connection the many associations 
and fraternities of men who have signi- 
fied by their votes, in their different 
orders, their determination to give us 
their affirmative votes at the ballot-box 





next June. But I take pride in mention- 
ing the Emergency Corps and Red Cross 
Society of our State, organized during 
the mobilization of our volunteers and 
maintained in active working order as 
long as there was work for them to do. 
It would, indeed, humiliate our returned 
veterans were they to see these noble 
women defeated at the June election; 
these women who, though fettered at the 
end of the governmental lariat, have 
royally earned their liberties by toiling to 

and comfort the soldiers, to whom 
women had given life, exhibiting such 
largeness of liberty and such statesman- 
ship in administration of the corps’ affairs 
as has challenged the admiration, not 
only of our returning volunteers from 
Asiatic seas, but those from Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Dakota, and Washington, 
all of whom were cheered and feasted 
and sent on their way rejoicing amid the 
glad acclaim of music, guns, and bells. 
And the homeless wife and sweet girl 
graduate are hearing all this and taking 
courage. They do not want to rule over 
man. It would be useless for any woman 
but an anti-suffragist to attempt it, and 
none other tries. But their cry is for an 
equal chance with man in the great arena 
of work. Not many of them could be 
office-holders, and very few in any State 
where women vote, aspire to office. The 
men of Oregon are tired of seeing their 
wives and daughters rated in the political 
category of idiots, insane persons, crim- 
inals, and Chinamen. A delightful calm 
has settled over our political arena, but it 
is the calmness that precedes the success 
that is in sight. 

I wish that I had time totell you of the 
mighty possibilities of fair young Oregon. 
Her capacity for homes is unlimited as is 
the azure of her skies on her fairest 
days. Her people are prosperous and 
progressive, and their spirits are as free 
from fads as the air they breathe. They 
do not like professional agitators, but 
they love liberty. To you, Miss Anthony, 
our honored leader and guest, whom it is 
my privilege to salute in this hour of your 
serene age, I say, in conclusion, that my 
chief desire and prayer to God on this 
great occasion is that the government of 
these United States shall proclaim you a 
free and independent citizen, as you of 
right ought to be long enough to get used 
to your liberty before you are called to 
the skies. 





MRS. STANTON AND DUTCH ARISTOCRATS. 
Mrs. Helen H.* Gardener, in a recent 
letter to the Albany (N. Y.) Journal, says 
she has only recently learned why the old 
Dutch aristocracy of New York approved 
certain features of the work of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, as early as 1844, 


‘Residing in Albany several years, Mrs. 
Stanton, being interested in the bilis 
before the Legislature, took an an active 
part in the discussion on the Married 
Women’s Property Bill, then pending, 
from 1844 to 1848. With Ernestine Rose 
and Paulina Wiight Davis, she scattered 
petitions in favor of the bill all over the 
State. 

“As she was personally acquainted 
with many of the members, and connect- 
ed with the Dutch aristocracy through 
the Livingstons and Schuylers, she had 
many social opportunities for discussing 
the question before the Legislature. 

“As the young men belonging to the 
aristocracy were generally extravagant and 
luxurious, the Dutch fathers were not 
willing to see their hard-earned fortunes 
pass into such hands. By the old com- 
mon law of England, at that time married 
women could inherit nothing; the hus- 
bands not only owned their wives, but 
their inheritance and everything they 
possessed. The father owned the chil- 
dren, could will away the unborn child: 
he owned the wife’s clothes, her orna- 
ments. 

‘The Dutch fathers, wishing their for- 
tunes to descend to their daughters and 
grandchildren, were deeply interested in 
the passage of the Married Woman’s 
Property Bill; thus, the influence of the 
aristocracy on one side, and reformers on 
the other, combined to secure the passage 
of the bill. Mrs. Stanton had several 
hearings before the committee that had 
the bill in charge, from year to year, 
until it passed in 1848. 

‘‘Mrs. Stanton was unsparingly de- 
nounced for her appeals in the halls of 
legislation. Women would cross the 
street to avoid speaking to her (ancestors, 
probably, of the present anti-suffragists, 
all of whom, then as now, grasped eagerly 
all of the benefits of property and other 
rights which her labor thus secured to 
them). 

“Aithough the busts of several women 
from other States have been placed in our 
capitol, Mrs. Stanton, who was born 
witkin forty miles of Albany, and who 
inaugurated the movement for the polit- 
ical rights of women in this State, has 
as yet no place there.” 


It would be eminently appropriate to 
place a bust of Mrs. Stanton in the capitol 
at Albany, and sooner or later it will be 
done. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLORIDA. 
TAMPA, Fuia., Marcu 1, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

During the recent visit of William Jen- 
nings Bryan to Tampa, a reception was 
given him by the Tampa Woman’s Club, in 
the Music Room of the Tampa Bay Hotel. 
Mrs. Helen Chamberlain Dick, president 
of the club, presented Mr. Bryan to the 
assembled audience of women, in a grace- 
ful speech, during which she was fre- 








quently interrupted by applause. Mrs, 
Dick remarked that there were ‘three 
facts which would serve to mitigate the 
seeming incongruity of a daughter of the 
far-away Bay State extending welcome to 
a speaker here. 

‘First, Florida at this season is the tryst- 
ing-place for Obioans, Georgians, and 
New Englanders alike. 

“Then Massachusetts, though worth her 
weight in gold, is preéminently distin- 
guished as the only State exhibiting in 
practical operation the doctrine of 16 to 1; 
asin Massachusetts there are about six- 
teen women to every one man (laughter). 

“Then there are some men whose com- 
manding qualities place them beyond the 
limitations of State boundaries, They are 
the sons of the people. Fealty to princi- 
ple, courage in expression, kindness of 
spirit, persistence in endeavor: these are 
virtues that belong not to Nebraska, or 
Virginia, or Massachusetts. They are the 
glory of universal American manbood, and 
to them we may fitly render homage, 
whatever our race-traditions or our polit- 
ical creeds.”’ 

Upon being presented to the audience, 
Mr. Bryan said: 

When I address audiences of men, I am 
known as Mr, Bryan, but when I address 
audiences of women, I am invariably 
known as Mrs. Bryan’s husband. 

After indulging in other pleasantries, 
he expressed the belief that the mothers 
of the land would oppose the policy of 
imperialism and militarism, which mean 
the sacrifice of thtir sons to the demands 
of trade. 

Mr. Bryan’s address was followed by a 
general hand-shaking, and the Tampa 
Woman’s Club, in the words of its presi- 
dent, felt that the occasion afforded 
“ample justification for its existence; it 
being yet less than a month old.” 

CynTuiA K, FARR. 





MARCH AND THE LION 





Something Better than the Old Saw. 

The saying about the lion and the lamb 
in March often proves false, but there is 
another and a better one which is literally 
true. When March comes in and finds 
you taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla to purify, 
enrich, and vitalize your blood, you may 
expect, when it goes out, that it will leave 
you free from that tired feeling and with 
none of the boils, pimples, and eruptions 
which manifest themselves because of 
impure blood in the spring. If you have 
not already begun taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for your spring mediciae, we advise 
you to begin to to-day. We assure you it 
will make you feel better all through the 
coming summer. 

a 

To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No, 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for J0 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by —- B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
a. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
Wiaow to Win W Suffrage, by H 
ow to nD oman Suffrage, by Hen 

B. Blackwell. val 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Op ition and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Ve 

Clara 


ew Woman. 
arton on Woman Suffrage. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, | the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell —— 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights 
Mrs. Wallace oa Equal Sufirage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 


artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
SLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 


Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are reo 
ognized by the Mass. led. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 





D. E, BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter ? 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts in California, 

ope! through trains, consisting of ——s 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays an 
Tuesda 8 connecting directly with the “Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans. 

For full information, free i)lustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
eecgeng car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 





EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traffic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)| NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bid’g.)} YORK 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CORK. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


weave ——. ane New = ~~ potate ev: 
nesday Vv cago orado rin 
Scenic Route. 7 a 
Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 
These Lr mage Sage, ese attached to Fast 
Passe r ns, an C) ularity is evi 
that weetler the best. ia ndeanbicsecd 
Write for handsome itinerary which full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 





The Denver Woman’s Club, through 
its social science department, has decided 
unanimously to stand by the Anti-Saloon 
League in its fight for the better enforce- 
ment of the anti-gambling laws and the 
restrictive features of the liquor law. 
Rev. Dr. C. M. Cobern appeared before 
the department and asked for coéperation 
and endorsement on the part of the club. 
A committee, consisting of Mrs. Harriet 
G. R. Wright, Miss Emma C. Lentz, and 
Mrs. George Randolph, was immediately 
appointed, and before the close of the 
meeting resolutions were presented and 
adopted, pledging hearty support to the 
movement, which is also aided by the 
press, the pulpit, and the best citizens. 

The reciprocity bureau of the Colorado 
State Federation has sent out the follow- 
ing letter: 

A reciprocity bureau has recently been 
established in connection with the Colo- 
rado Federation of Women’s clubs for the 
purpose of bringing into closer and more 
helpful relations the clubs of the State, by 
providing means for the loan or exchange 
of papers, constitutions and by-laws, pro- 
grammes, photographa, slides for stereop- 
ticon views, etc., for rendering any 
needed assistance in establishing new 
clubs, and for placing any suggestions 
and aids which come within the prov- 
ince of such a bureau within reach of 
the clubs. Your club is hereby earnestly 
requested to send any of your valuable 
programmes, also one or more of the best 
papers written by members of your club. 
Please have the name and address of the 
writer written distinctly on each paper. 
If possible, these papers should be type- 
written, otherwise they must be distinctly 
written. And you, Mme. President, kind- 
ly send your recommendation of club 
members willing and able to give talks 
and lectures on various subjects, such as 

arliamentary law, social science, and 
Sesame topics; also musicians of talent, 
who will go to any part of the State for 
expenses or very moderate terms. When 
a sufficient number of papers and amount 
of data have been collected, it is proposed 
to send each federated club a catalogue 
containing full information of all material 
at the disposal of the bureau. 


The latest report of the travelling 
library work in Wisconsin shows that 
263 libraries are now in circulation. A 
personal magazine is carried on, the 
names of persons who would appreciate 
good current reading being furnished to 
those who are well supplied and are 
willing to pass on their magazine. One 
club recently undertook to send maga- 
zines regularly to forty-eight addresses 
supplied by the library commission. One 
woman in Ashland has lately mounted 
132 pictures to be sent out with the 
twenty-two travelling libraries of the 
Northern Wisconsin Travelling Library 
Association. 

At the second triennial convention of 
the Council of Jewish Women, just held 
in Cleveland, O., the address of welcome 
was given by Flora Schwab, of that city. 
and the opening speech by the president, 
Mrs. Hannah G. Solomon, of Chicago. 
Greetings were received from London, 
from the Council of Women of the United 
States, and from the Federation of Clubs. 
Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women, 
read a paper on “The Uses of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” Miriam Landsberg, of 
Rochester, N. Y., gave a report from the 
Committee on Religion. ‘‘Study in Reli- 
gion” was treated by Jeannette Goldberg, 
of Texas; ‘Relation of Faith to Con- 
duct,” by Lily Montagu, of London, Eng- 





land, and “Plain Tales from a Small | 


Town,” by Sadie Wald, of Louisiana, Mo. 
Among the topics for discussion were: 


*‘Methods for Circle Study,” ‘‘Religion | 


and the Home,” ‘The 
Junior Sections,” ‘Recreation Rooms for 
Young Girls,” ‘‘Religious School Work,” 
‘Summer Work for Children,” ‘‘Assimi- 
lation,’’ “Some Philanthropie Don'ts,” 
and ‘*The Jewish Immigration Problem.” 


Formation of | 


The Council of Jewish Women owes its 


origin to the Congress of Jewish Women, 
held as a part of the Parliament of Re- 
ligions of the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition in Chicago in 1893. This was the 
first delegated body of Jewish women 
representing their religion and work that 
had ever been called together. So great 
was the interest shown that it was deter- 
mined to organize a permanent body. 
The various branches are called sections. 
The first section was formed in Chicago 
in January, 1894. 


Before the end of that | 


year thirteen sections were included, and | 


there are now forty-nine, with an aggre- 
gate membership of 5,000. 


The object of the organization is to 
bring abeut closer relations among Jew- 
ish women. Its chief energies are de- 
voted to gaining a better knowledge of 
the Bible, Jewish history, and literature, 
but the council also coéperates with all 
forces at work for the betterment of 
humanity. Its sections are members of 
city, county, and State federations of 
clubs, while the general organization is 
an active member of the Council of 
Women of the United States. The work 
of the Council is distributed among three 
main committees — those on Religion, 
Philanthropy, and Religious School Work. 

The Legislative Committee of the New 
Jersey State Federation, comprising Mrs. 
Emily E. Williamson, president; Mrs. 
Florence Howe Hall, of Plainfield, chair- 
man of the department of education ; Mrs. 
Daniel Miller, of Elizabeth; Miss Belle 
Snyder, of Montclair, and Miss Mary Phil- 
brook, councillor at law, visited Trenton 
last week to give the indorsement of the 
Federation to the report of the commis- 
sioners for the revision of the school law. 
Mrs. Emily E. Williamson commended the 
bill, because it so evidently and strongly 
championed the cause of ‘‘the child.” 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall addressed the 
Senators, saying that the provisions which 
especially appealed to the Federation 
were the reduction of the age for admis- 
sion to the kindergarten from five to four 
years, the permission to establish union 
graded schools in country districts (thus 
enabling two districts to combine and 
have a better school than would be possi- 
ble to either alone), the transportation 
clause, which touches upon the condition 
of children of foreign-born parents living 
in cities, who often have better educa- 
tional opportunities than the children of 
native - born Americans living in rural 
places. The provision for enabling chil- 
dren in rural districts to attend high 
schools in neighboring cities at a reason- 
able price was commended as the best 
remedy. Evening and truant schools and 
the tuition of children in almshouses were 
also mentioned as excellent features of the 
new law. Mrs. Hall considered the pro- 
vision permitting children nine years of 
age to be sent to a juvenile reformatory 
unwise. With regard to echool govern- 
ment, the Federation approved the addi- 
tional powers conferred on the State 
Superintendent as tending to concentrate 
authority and responsibility. 

Mrs. Hall suggested the propriety of 
adding new features to the bill, making 
the providing of fire-escapes at schools 
obligatory, and declaring that school- 
houses must be kept in a clean and sani- 
tary condition. The plan to enable 
schools to employ medical inspectors was 
warmly indorsed. The importance of ex- 
amining the condition of the children as 
to eyesight and general health was de. 
clared to be self-evident, to say nothing of 
the importance of preventing the spread 
of contagious diseases through schools 
and communities. Mrs. Hall closed with 
an expression of thanks to the men for 
preserving to women the rights they now 
enjoy in connection with the government 
of schools—that is, of serving as school 
trustees, and of voting at school meetings 
on all questions save the election of trus- 
tees. She also expressed the gratitude of 
the Federation to the members of the 
Commission for the Revision of School 
Laws, for their arduous and successful 
labors in this direction. 





CHICAGO'S SCHOOL STATISTICS. 


Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chicago, in a 


recent lecture called attention to the fact 
that the Chicago school census is abso- 
lutely unreliable, because of its having 
been “stuffed’’ for political purposes in 
the last election by the city hall officials. 
He spoke of the shockingly unsanitary 
condition of parts of the city, and said he 
could not understand how Chicago escapes 
pestilence. The large majority of the 
houses on the great West Side, occupied 
by the working people, are without any 
connection with the sewer system of the 


city. He thought the winds must be the 
saving cause, At any rate, the health 
statistics do establish the fact that 


there is no epidemic in that portion of 
the city. But the statisticians of Europe, 
with the death records of the large cities 
in the Old World to guide them, refuse to 
believe the conditions that they are told 
of in Chicago. 

‘I don’t blame them for not believing 
us,”’ said the lecturer, “when our official 





statistics are so corruptly altered for 
political purposes. I am informed by offi- 
cials at the city hall that in the last school 
census there were 235,000 names added in 
order to give some German wards greater 
representation. So long as we are at the 
mercy of such predatory officials, I don’t 
see how we can blame outsiders for dis- 
crediting our statements, when they are 
simply in quest of facts.”’ 

Professor Taylor advocated the con- 
demnation of buildings unsanitary and 
dangerously frail. He cited this practice 
in Boston as a successful precedent. A 
limit should be placed, he said, on the 
floor space permitted to be erected on a 
given ground frontage, and he strongly 
advocated the rebuilding of some of the 
older public schoolhouses and the intro- 
duction of free baths into all of them. 
Professor Taylor’s description of some of 
the homes in Chicago was shocking—not 
in language, but in effect—when he said 
of the children born there: ‘Little babies 
first open their eyes in thos» squalid sur- 
roundings, without ever asking to be born 
into this world, but born, nevertheless, 
under conditions that foredoom and fore- 
damn them.” 

Are the mothers of Chicago repre- 
sented? And ought any woman in our 
large cities to say she has “all the rights 
she wants,’’ while little children and 
other women are exposed to such condi- 
tions? 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Mrs. M. E. Harlan preached at both 
services on a recent Sunday in the First 
Church of Christ, Brooklyn, N. Y., in the 
absence of her husband, the pastor. Mrs. 
Harlan bas been engaged in missionary 
work for a number of years, but it was 
the first time she had preached since she 
came to Brooklyn from Topeka, Kan., six 
months ago. 

Mrs. Maggie Van Cott, the evangelist, 
now holding a revival meeting in Wil- 
mington, Del., has hit upon a novel plan 
for interesting worldly women. She 
begins her services with an afternoon tea, 
after which she tries to convert the tea 
drinkers. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 


Mrs. Catherine V. Waite, of Detroit, 
Mich., is reported to be about to enter the 
legal profession, at the age of 71. She is 
@ woman of means. Her husband was 
formerly a judge in Idaho. He and she 
will become law partnersin Denver. They 
are said to be going to Colorado because 
equal suffrage prevails there. ‘‘I am not 
going to run for Congress, but I am going 
to have a voice in creating the govern- 
ment that taxes my property,’’ said Mrs. 
Waite. 

There were three women among the 87 
law students who were sworn in as mem- 
bers of the bar in the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court last 
week. 





QUAKER WOMEN AT WASHINGTON. 


A correspondent writes to the Friends’ 
Intelligencer and Journal: 

From ‘Signed Articles No. V.,—The 
Friend in Politics,’ we quote these two 
sentiments; “In a general way, the tradi- 
tion of the Friends has been that of ab- 
stention from politics.” ... ‘‘Gradually 
we have experienced a change.” Re- 
sponding to these we would say that 
although the methods of political wire- 
pullers, especially in our large cities, may 
have tended to discourage and deter many 
of the men among Friends, something 
seems to have stimulated the women of 
our country to more seriously desire the 
ballot for themselves. We found many 
members of Friends among the twelve or 
fifteen hundred women at the 32d Annual 
Convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Washing- 
ton, 

One of the speakers was a daughter of 
the late Benjamin Hallowell. Another 
was a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, and another Friend is thus 
spoken of in the Woman’s JOURNAL: 
“One of these able Southern women, 
president of the Maryland W. S. A., con- 
ducts a successful dairy farm, now selling 
500 gallons of milk and 200 gallons ot 
cream every day.”’ 

Two of the State presidents and quite a 
number of the active delegates from sev- 
eral States are Friends. The venerable 
president, Susan B. Anthony, is spoken 
of as a descendant of Friends; she was 
for many years intimately associated with 
Lucretia Mott, and many other Friends 
of a past generation, in organized reform 
work, 

The intelligent discussion of principles 
and methods underlying the nobier ad- 
ministration of government by repre 
sentative women, delegates from nearly 
every State in the Union, the satisfactory 
reports frum the four States where there 
is no restriction of suffrage on account of 
sex, the rapidity and terseness with which 
questions were asked and answered, the 
prompt and liberal response by which a 
campaign fund of $6,000 was pledged 
within the space of an hour, the absence 
of any indication of self-assumption, and 
the intense interest of all, notwithstand- 
ing the crowded condition of the house, 
throughout the five days, might compare 
favorably with any assembly fur any pur- 
pose—not omitting the National Congress 
at the Capitol. 

The right of women to organize in 





Picturesque Building Lots at 


OAKHURST 


A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood. 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. 


It is 


only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 
electrics and steam. The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 
which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 
boulevard built by him on this property. The town has every natural 
advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete. 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 
undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. We want customers who will 


buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 
can appreciate such acommunity. This property is very carefully restricted 


in its title deeds. 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CIvIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston. 








guilds, clubs, federations, etc., is no 
longer questioned, and the full participa- 
tion of the sisters, wives, and mothers in 
political affairs is becoming a serious 
study. ‘Straws show which way the wind 
blows.”’ 

The splendid ovation at the Corcoran 
Art Gallery to Susan B. Anthony on her 
80th anniversary, and the special recep- 
tion given her by President McKinley at 
the White House, will long be remem- 
bered. The President gracefully closed 
this opportunity by offering his arm to 
the venerable president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
and escorting her upstairs to see his wife, 
who was not well enough to come down, 
but desired to have a share in the recep- 
tion to these representative women of the 
country. We witnessed the return of 
Susan B, Anthony from this call at the 
White House, bearing an elegant bouquet 
of flowers, which she said Mrs. McKinley 
had asked her to present, with ber con- 
gratulations, to the convention. 

Noiselessly and steadily, generation after 
generation, our women Friends have held 
and conducted regularly their own sepa- 
rate meetings. These things are not new 
to them. The world of women is now 
embracing this method of educating and 
developing the gentler sex. Recently it 
has dawned upon the Friends that their 
women and their men should join to- 
gether on a footing of complete equality 
in conducting their monthly, quarterly, 
and yearly meetings, as they have been 
doing in educational, religious, and phil- 
anthropic conferences. Are not all equally 
interested in good roads, clean streets, 
pure water, public schools, and in the 
honest administration of government gen- 
erally? 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


The Ohio House of Representatives has 
defeated by a majority of 12 votes Repre- 
sentative Haner’s resolution to submit to 
the voters an amendment to the constitu- 
tion granting full suffrage to women. 
This measure was asked for by the Ohio 
W. C. T. U., but not by the Ohio W. S. 
A., @ majority of whose officers believe 
that the State must be more completely 
organized before such an amendment can 
becarried. The vote stood 47 to 59. 


MICHIGAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The 80th birthday of Susan B. Anthony 
was celebrated by the Detroit E. S. A. at 
the residence of Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins 
with great enthusiasm and eclat. 

Cards of invitation decorated with 
dainty yellow bows had been sent out, 
and in response there assembled a crowd 
that tested the capacity of the large 
house. A number of gentlemen were 
present. The rooms were decorated with 
flowers and yellow silk, and Miss An- 
thony’s portrait was embowered in smilax 
and yellow. A small rostrum had been 
constructed, from which the speakers 
made five minutes’ speeches. 

Mrs. Sara P. Skinner received the 
guests, and Mrs. H. J. Boutell made the 
introductory speech and acted as toast- 
mistress. The program was as follows: 
“Miss Anthony as Teacher,” was treated 
by Miss May Boutell; ‘‘Miss Anthony as a 
Temperance Worker,” by Mrs. Annie 
Andrus. Mrs. Catherine A. F. Stebbins, 
who was from the first a co-worker with 
Miss Anthony, spoke of their experiences 
as Anti-Slavery workers. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Anthony, a cousin, spoke of her as a 
cook, home-maker, and nurse. ‘‘Miss An- 
thony, the Persecuted,’ was given by Mrs. 

Jara Arthur; ‘Susan, the Victorious,” 
by Mrs. Carrie Oastdyk; ‘Susan, the Be- 
loved,’’ by Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins; ‘*Rem- 
iniscences of Miss Anthony in London,”’ 
by Miss Octavia Bates. Original poems 
were read by Mrs. Aristine Anderson and 
“Birch Arnold.” The poem by Phabe 
Cary on Miss Anthony’s fiftieth birthday, 





was read by Mrs. Florence J. Spalding, 
and an Acrostic was given by Dr. Mary 
A. Willard. Music was interspersed, and 
refreshments and a social time followed, 
Mrs. Stebbins presented a handsome 
yellow silk flag to the Equal Suffrage 
Society to commemorate the occasion, 
Two telegrams were sent to Miss An- 
htony, one from the Equal Suffrage Asso. 
ciation, and one from the ‘Per Gradus’: 
Club. The occasion was unique and de. 
lightful in every feature. J. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





City Point.—The meeting of the 
League on Tuesday evening, Feb. 27th, 
was a delightful occasion. There were 
130 present. The programme was “in 
lighter vein’? than usual, the dramatic 
sketch called ‘*The New Woman” being 
given by Mrs. Hayward, Miss Arey, and 
Mr. Mann. Every one of the actors did 
more than well, and the opinion was freely 
expressed that no better way of cleverly 
administering suffrage truth could have 
been devised. A trio of Miss Ingraham, 
pianist, Miss Williams, violinist, and Miss 
Bachelder, cornetist, contributed several 
beautiful selections, and added greatly to 
the enjoyment. The social hour, with 
which this League always closes its meet- 
ings, was in charge of the following mem- 
bers: Captain and Mrs, Gilbert Manson, 
Mr. and Mrs. George F. Lawley, aod Dr. 
and Mrs. Elisha 8. Boland. Light refresh- 
ments were served by a dozen young 
ladies and gentlemen, after which an im- 
promptu dance ended a very pleasant 
evening. Members of other Leagues are 
advised to make use of the “The New 
Woman,”’ which is issued by our leaflet 
department, and is bright and taking, if 
well acted. EsTHER F, BOLAND. 


SHARoN.—The League met March 5 at 
the residence of Mr. William L. Haskel. 
Remarks or papers on different topics 
were expected, but only one regular sub- 
ject was presented, that being a paper by 
Geo. Kempton on “Our Country—What 
is It to Be—an Empire or a Republic?’ 
A discussion followed, the Administration 
being ably defended by Mr. Maxwell and 
Mr. Bowman, while Mr. Haskel sustained 
Mr. Kempton. Local matters and other 
features connected with our cause were 
informally discussed. The president, Mrs. 
Shapleigh, suggested that at least a law 
might and should be granted enabling the 
tax-paying women of the State who sign 
the petitions to vote; or a local-option 
bill might be passed, enabling the women 
to vote at town meetings and for munici- 
pal officers wherever, at the previous 
annual town meeting, a majority of the 
registered women voters had voted in 
favor. [Unfortunately, the State Supreme 
Court has given its opinion that this 
‘local option”? municipal suffrage would 
be unconstitutional in Massachusetts. 
—Ebs. At our town meeting 
yesterday, sixty women cast a ballot with- 
out damage. With only one question to 
vote upon the women did as well as the 
men, a8 only about three-fourths of the 
registered males voted, with all the town 
officers and the license question to vote 
for and against. a. 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The long anticipated 
revival of the popular romantic drama, 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,’ is announced 
for the week beginning Monday, March 
12, and all previous productions of this 
play will be surpassed. ‘The cast will vary 
from that ofa year ago, and much interest 
attaches to the appearances of several 
characters. Following this production, its 
sequel, ‘‘Rupertof Hentzau,” is announced. 
The distribution of choice chocolate bon 
bons at the Monday Matinee will be con- 
tinued 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
March 12,3 P. M. 

AMY F. ACTON, 

Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 
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